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~- Noles to Correfpondents.— 


Eagenio will excufe a few alterations in his piece. 
Anticipation—R. will ever be acceptable. 
Speculation—Talents well applied. 

Hiftory of Fuliet Fobnfon—an interefting and well written tale. Ths 
writer has our thanks for this valuable communication. We lament, how 
ever, his want of time to copy it, the original manufcript being in fever: 
places, through halle in writing, almoft un‘ntelligible.-—The future cor. 
refpondence of Z. is earneftly folicited—his .avours will be highly prized, 
The Friend—very friendly. A few more fuch friends are wanting. 
Junius had better ftick to his trade than take up the pen. 


To * fhoot folly’ in the general f{eale, is agreeable to our plan ; but the 





fhafts of Envy, perforally direéted, fhall never find a place in this work 
Calumniator will take the hint, 


| 
‘ i 


— . | 
To Poetic Frienps. 


Ella's Friendip, and Cakfta’s Apoftrophe to Senfibility, are worthy the 
pens of thefe fair daughters of the Nine. 
Extraés from a Colledion of Manufcript Poems—if judicioufly feleded, 
will be very acceptable. ; 


Reflections ina Burial Ground—though not without merit, yet might be 
amended. Belmont, however, bids fair. 


D. B.—breathes no infpiration. 
K.—in the fame fituation. 


Phe ee ee 


nm ae, 


> — ‘ ‘ ke r - 1 

he Agricultural Society of the ftate of New-York, are re{peétfull 

folicited for fuch communications as may be worthy public attention. 
Views of the country, public buildings, gentlemen’s feats, &c. &c. be- 

ing proper fubjeéts for embellifhing this work, will be thankfully received 

, }; . : } P ~ 

by the Editors, and have all due attention paid them. 











To the Epirors of the New-Yorx Macazine, 
GENTLEMEN, 
By correéting the following Errata, in the fécond volume of your 


Magazines 
you will greatly oblige yours, Fe. 


Curio. 
IN page 433, 1ft column, for ¢ cecedendo,’ read * concedendo.’ 

In page 436, column 2, line 39, for «his, read « him.’ 
In page 691, column 1, line 20, for § confummation,’ read ¢ confirmation. 


Co Matio 
In the 29th line of the fecond column of the fame page, the worcs ‘ . 
character,’ fhould have immediately followed the words ¢ beautiful anc 
fublime.’ ; 


New-York, Fanuary \ 9 


» 1792. 
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The 


HAPPY VALE, 


WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


Extra& of a Letter from a Gentleman at Smyrna, to his Friend in Phila- 
delphia, dated 15th February, 1791. 


HE inhabitants of this place 

have been of late exceedingly 
entertained with a difcovery made by 
an Englifh gentleman of the name 
of Thomas Millbray, who was mid- 
fhipman on board the Cato, of 74 
guns, commanded by Admiral Hyde 
Parker, and which was wrecked in 
1781, on the coait of Ava. ‘The 
following is copied verbatim from 
his journal, 

« By a complication of fortunate 
circumftances, I, with three others, 
efcaped the deftru€tion which over- 
whelmed my commander and a hap- 
lefs crew of 534 fouls. We had no 
fooner reaclted the fhore than we 
were fetured by the natives, feparat- 
ed, and myfelf carried to the northern 
extremity of the kingdom of Ava, 
and put to work on a rice plantation 
belonging to one of our captors. 

“ T had been too long acquainted 
with adventures of enterprize to re- 
main long in this fituation. I deter- 
mined to attempt a return to Europe, 


“* 4 
¥ a rout thro’ the northern part of 


rs yp a te ; 
ind oftan, by Ifpahan in Perfia, and 
then by the fhorteft rout to Smyrna : 


f 
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1 ar, 
°M Which frequented port] knew 


T could at say time embark for my 
native country. 

«« Agreeable to this plan, about 
midnight of the 6th of May, 1781, I 
bid adieu to the plains of Ava, and in 
twenty hours entered the dominions 
of the defcendant of Tamerlane. 1 
travelled in perfect fecurity, in the 
garb of a Banian mendicant; and as 
J well underftood moft of the oriental 
dialeéts, it was impoflible to diftin- 
guifh me from the character 1 af- 
fumed. 

« T could not help obferving, in 
travelling the immenfe regions of 
India, that in proportion as 1 receded 
from the haunts of Europeans, the 
manriers of the inhabitants were lefs 
contaminated with the outrageous 
vices which infamoufly diftinguifh 
the weftern hemifphere. 

« Jt was the 23d of July when I 
arrived at the feet of the mountains 
of Nanorocut, an enormous range 
of hills, whofe fouthern promonto- 
ries look down upon the mouths of 
the Ganges, and whofe northern 
precipices frown in glooms upon the 
icy fhores of Siberia. 

sey 











«© T obferved, as I advanced up 
thefe tmmenie elevations, the lands 
to be more and more fterile, and po- 
pulation by {mali degrees entirely to 
ceafe. Aliho’ I found fubfillence 
dificult, I itill a 
times elev ated on azure {ummits, a 
neichbour of the cloudsemar others, 
papceen in vales never illumined 
by the fun. 

«* By degrees I found the country 
‘ rugged, and the climate more 
delightiul: thefe favourable appear- 
ances grew every ftep more apparent, 
till ] found mytfelt ina perfect para- 
dife—the fky all blue above, the 
ground al] rofeate bere h. J was 
regretting that fo delicious a region 
fiould be deftitut e of occupants, 
when, on entering a villa of tama- 
rinds, I faw at its termination the 
dwell ngs of men. Thefe I ap- 
proached, prepared to be once more 
fhc cked with the hedious train of 
turpitudinal fipe€tres which but too 
a ently haunt the abodes of this 
world’s tenants. But far other- 
wife; peace was in all their borders 
~—-The golden age of the poets was 
even the common in- 
to humanity, were 
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not coniidered by the happy inhabit- 
ants as fubftantial evils. 

‘The very name of an army of 
enormitics that mar the general hu- 


man vifage, was utterly wanting in 
their language. Altho’ iron and fteel 
were in ufe among them, in agricul- 
tural and domeftic concerns, yet I 
never jaw thoie m etal S$ €L nployed { for 
holtile purpofes. ‘There was no fuch 
thing asa court of juftice in all the 
country; for why erect tribunals to 
take cognizance of crimes that never 


o 


as erry r 
exiit? ‘here were no laws, becaufe 
1 - ian ry 
there were no tranigreflors. ‘The 
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aictate an unicarrea conicirence, 


tsof an excellent tra- 
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Account of a happy People. 


“ Ti eir civil government was pa- 
triarchal in irs mildett form ; and as 
its injun€tions were never improper, 
they never were oppofed. ‘The arts 
and {ciences were underftood—shorr, 
indeed, of their fanciful European 
length—yet fully equa! to the wants 
and embellifhments of devent culti- 
vated life. The art of healing con- 
fitted chiefly in alleviatives : the very 
name otf no um is not to be found in 
their difpenfatories. The profeffion 
of a merchant is unknown: they 
confider it as degrading to the huf- 
bandman, not to be able to barter 

the produétions of his own fkill and 
induilry. 

«© They have not a wifh to travel ; 
for they are poficfizd of a tradition, 
that there is a world beyond their 
furrounding peccapices, that abounds 
in violence and wickednefs: for that 
wo:ld I blufhed Ne hour I was 
among them ; and, altho’ frequently 


> 


required, | pertinacioufly refufed 


them its hiftory. 

With refpect to their own ftory, 
all I could furmife was, that at fome 
very remote period, a revolution 
drove them from the confines of Per- 
fia to their prefent abode, too diftant 
for their enemies to purfue or their 
friends to difcover. But how the 
arts of war became totally extinguifh- 
ed, and thole of peace fo prostily 
retaincdeehow they poffeffed al] the 
fimplicity of favages without the 
barbarity—in fhort, how they blend- 
ed the elegancies, the conveniencies, 
and all the decencies of life, in one 
ne rfectly happy fociety, J am yet to 
cicover ‘ 

“| left thefe delightful regions 
fuffufed in tears: not like Adam, to 
launch into an unbounded wilder- 
nefs ; but to re-enter the abodes of 
artificial mife Ys rendered tenfold 
more difguitful by this poignant 
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The Club. No. XII. 


For the New-York Macazine. 
Tue CLU B.—No. XII.* 


T’ a late meeting of our Clab, 
a fhort time after the ufual 
hour of our colle&ting together, one 
of our members who had been de- 
layed by bafinefs entered, and in- 
formed us of the account which that 
afternoon’s poft had brought of the 
misfortune which had befallen our 
weftern army. Tho’ but a few mo- 
ments before, Cheerfulnefs had light- 
ed up her {mile on every countenance, 
and Happinefs feemed to be the in- 
mate of cach bofom, yet, at the re- 
cital of this event, the {fcene was in- 
flantly changed. Penfivenefs and 
dejeétion were painted on each face, 
and a filence of fome length enfued, 
which was only interrupted by an 
exclamation of ** poor fellows !” now 
and then fighed out in different parts 
of the room.—As feveral of thofe 
who had fallen in the late a€tion at 
the weitward, were perfonally known 
to many of us, it may weil be fup- 
pofed that our former mirth and fef- 
tivity were not refumed. The even- 
ing was {pent witha folemnity and 
gravity before unknown to us; and 
reflections on the policy of the late 
expedition, together with confidera- 
tions on the duty which every man 
owes to hazard his life in the fervice 
of his country, formed the topics of 
the evening’s converfation. ‘That 
converlation fuggelted the following 
reflections. 
Refpecting the juftice and policy 
of the late weftern expeditions, ° va- 
rlous Opinions are entertained, and 
there are not wanting many who de- 
cry the meafures purfued by govern- 
ment, with refpeét to the Indians, as 
cruel and unjutt. Among thofe who 
have cenfured thefe meafures, there 
are no doubt fome who difapprove 
of them from the moft amiable and 


benevolent motives; while there are 
queftionlefs many, who have feized 
with eagernefs on this opportunity to 
caft a cenfure on the proceedings of 
a government, which has gained the 
confidence and,advanced the happi- 
nefs of the-community, contrary to 
their repeated ‘ana confident predic- 
tions. ‘To filence the clamours of 
the difaffected’, igpot to be expected ; 
to remove the doubts of the well- 
meaning, is a thing much to be wifh- 
ed. While it is our right and our 
duty to cenfure fuch meafures of 
government as are evidently unjuft, 
it is neverthelefs equally our duty, 
firft, to inform ourfelves of the 
grounds and reafons on which thofe 
meafures are founded, fo as to enable 
us fairly to judge of their juftice or 
policy. Without this information, 
blindly to cenfure is unjuft. Arc the 
prefent, the public mind in the Ar- 
Jantic ftates feems not to be fuiiici- 
ently informed-to pafs a judgment 
with propriety. It has been fre- 
quently mentioned, that repeated at- 
tempts have been made to reconcile 
thofe Indians by treaties, and that 
thofe friendly overtures have been 
anfwered only by repeated aéts of 
hoftiliry and plander on their part. 
How far thefe aflertions have their 
foundation in fact, will no doubr 
foon appear. Inthe meantime, we 
may, I think, reft {atisied, that from 
the prudence and benevolence of our 
executive, hoftile meafures were not 
purfued, antil amicable endeavours 
had failed: for no one, I prefume, 
who is in the lealt acquainted with 
the charaéter of our firft magiffrate, 
can fuppofe, that meafures founded 
as thefe are {aid to be, in injultice 
and cruelty, could have ever received 
his fanétion. ‘T'he truth is, that the 

greater 
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greater part of the oe pene of this part 
' ’ . 7 ’ 
of the country, arc but illy calculated 


to judge of the propriety and neceflity 
of this war. - Seated as we are, in 
the lap of eafe and fecurity, we are 
unconscious of the effects of the 
ftorm that howls without. Men can 
generally reafon with the moft phi- 
lofophic calmnefs on the misfortunes 
of others—But to judge fairly of the 
neceflity of thete expeditions, we 
fhou! ld place ourielves in the fituation 
of our countrymen whofe fettlements 
border on the Indian country. Let 
us then for a moment convey our- 
felves to our frontiers, and fuppofe 
ourlelves the inhabitants of a peace- 
ful hamlet—Let us imagine surfelves 
the happy parents of a numerous fa- 
mily—Let us call aby to our minds 
thofe ideas which we may fuppole to 
l the bofom of an aff tionate Na- 
rent, while viewing his family aro aif 
him, and ere he re tires to reit, plan- 
hing {chemes for thei fuiure ad- 
vancement, ana pleafing hi imfelf with 
the idea, that oat tencer cares and 


1 


attentions are to eild his hours in the 


oO 


evening of his life-Let us imaging 
ourfelves thefe ¢ parents, and that we 
have retired to reft with hearts over- 
flowing with affection to our family, 
and with gratitude to heaven who 
hath given us thofe bl 
imagine our peaceful flumbers to be 
broken by the horrid yell of the fava- 


ges; that but a moment is left us to 


y of » 
efings—TLet us 
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fly naked from our habitations; and 
let us he hear: tl € agonizing cries of our 
expiring wives and children, who 
ae fa alle n afacrifice to thofe barba- 


rians, whofe undifiinguifhed flaugh- 
ter regards neither fex nor 
compiete the fcene, let the coming 
morn pret ent to us our once happy 
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ruins, andthe mang!*d c ies of Our 
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family ftrewed around, making death 
4 ery re ee 
more horrible. WV ile our blood 
; } + ats \ 
runs cold at the bare reprefentation 
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of fuch a fcene to the mind, if we 
refieét that fuch tragedies are by no 
meang unfrequent, we fhal] not won- 
der that the furvivors and {peétators 
of fuch feenes fhould feel every paf- 
fion of the foul aroufed to vengeance; 
nd we fhould furely hold that go- 
vernment highly reprehenfible, that 
did not extend the arm of fociety to 
protect its inhabitants from the out- 

ges of thofe barbarians whom force 
alone can bind, 

But, however various our fenti- 
ments may be refpeéting the expe. 
diency of this war, there is no humane 
bofom but will lament, no generous 
heart but wi!l revere thofe brave men 
who have fallen on this occafion. In 
the difcharge of the firft, the moft 
facred of duties—in obedience to the 
cajl of their country, they facrificed 
their lives. To their memories, 
therefore,-the crown of honour is 
due.—If we but for amoment paint 
to our minds the domeftic forrows 
which the death of thofe brave men 
has occafioned, there is no heart pof- 
feffed of any fenfibility, but muft 
mejt with tendernefs at the recollec- 
tion of their fate. By their deaths, 
widows and orphans, deprived of 
their proteéting care, are Jeft to 
ftruggle with an unfeeling world— 
By their fall, the moft tender, the 
moft endearing ties of the human 
heart, have been burft afunder ; for, 


There faithful Friendpoip ’midft the 
battle fell; 

“ And Love—true love in bitter an- 
guife died.” 


To the feeling mind, there is per- 
haps no circumftance which givés 
fach tender and generous emotions, 
as the co ntemplation of a brave man 
dying in the fervice of his country— 
Struck with the greatnefs of the fa- 
crifice, the mind, with an enthufiafm 
of affection, crowns his chara¢ter 
with every virtue that can adorn hu- 
raanity, and with the Poet exclaims, 
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Account of feveral Strata of Earth and Shells. 4 


«6 °T js not in war alone the brave excel, 
Ps . ; ”? 
« To valor, ev'ry virtue és allied. 


This fentiment of veneration for 
heroic worth, has prevailed through 
every age of the world—f{t is this 
which is the incitement to thofe glo- 
rious deeds which “ charm mankind 
through the deep periods of revolving 
time’ ———-And to this reward our 
gallant countrymen ate jultly enti- 
tled. Though victory did not crown 
their endeavours, yet, could valor 





devoted themfelves to the fervice of 
their country. In her fervice they 
nave gallantly facrificed their lives— 
And long fhall that facrifice be held 
in tender remembrance by their ad- 
miring and grateful countrymen. 


“ What tho’ no feulptur’d urns appear 
“To mark their dujt, yet Virtue’s tear 
‘© The hallows d earth feall lave ; 
“The wand’ring Patriot there fall 
figh, 


“© There Sorrow cloud the Conqu’ror’s 





have attained it, it would have been eye, 

theirs. By their glorious deaths, they “* That Valor could not fave.” 

have fealed the profeflions which in ‘ M 

their lives they made, that they had ' 
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Account of feveral Strata of Earth and Shells, on the Banks of York-River, 
in Virginia. By the How. Benjamin Lincoun, Eq; F.A.A. 


HAT this earth, fince its for- 
mation, has met with great 
changes, and that the fhores, now 
covered with the talleft cedars and 
moft luxuriant plants, were once 
wafhed by the ocean, none can deny. 
The land between Fames-river and 
York-river, in Virginia, is very le- 
vel ; its furface being about forty feet 
above high-water mark. _It.appears 
to have arrived to its prefent height 
at different periods, far diftant each 
from the other, by means of the ocean: 
for, near York-towmn, where the banks 
are perpendicular, you firlt fee a 
ttratum of earth, about five fect high, 
intermixed with {mall fhells, which 
has the appearance of a mixture of 
clay and fand. On that lies, hori- 
zontally, a ftratum of white fhells, 
the cockle, the clam, and others, an 
inch or two thick; then a body of 
earth, fimilar to that firft mentioned, 
eighteen inches thick: and on that 
lies another thin body of {mall fhells, 
then a third body of earth, about 
the fame thicknels as the lait; and 
en that lies another body of white 


fhells, of various bade. about three 
feet thick, with very little fand, or 
earth, mixed with them. On thefe 
lies a body of oyifter-fhells, about 
fix feet thick; then a body of earth 
to the furface. ‘The oyfter-thells 
are fo united by a very ftrong cement, 
that hey fall only when undermined, 
and then in large bodies, from one 
to twenty tons weight. “They have 
the appearance of large rocks on the 
fhores, and are walted by the fre- 
quent wafhing of the fea. All théfe 
different ftrata feem to be perfectly 
horizontal. 

After riding about feven miles 
from York-towa, near the center 
between the two rivers, I difcover- 
ed, at a place from which a large 
body of earth had been removed to 
a mill-dam, nearly the fame appear- 
ance as in the bank firft mentioned. 

What they call their ftone, with 
which they build in York-towzn, is 
nothing more than fheils, united by 
a flrong cement, which feems tq be 
petrified in a degree, but is appa- 


rently affected by the weather. 
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§ Account of a fubterraneous Paffage, Fc: 


Account of a fubterrancous Pajjage, and the fudden Defcent of a wery large 
Current of Water from a Mountain, near Carlifle ; alfo of a: remarkable 


large Spring, near Reading, im Pennlylvania. 


N the 2d of Auguft, being at 
Carlijle, in the ftate of Penn- 
Sylvania, I went to view a fubterra- 
neous paflage, which had its entrance 
near a river into a rock. h followed 
it about two hundred and fifty teet: 
to this diftance ‘sg was, in general, 
from fix to feven feet high, and about 
the fame in width. At the end of 
two hundred and fifty feet it divided 
into three branches.——As they were 
{maller, and mofe difficult to follow, 
and finding myfelf exceeding|ly chil- 
led, (w hich coft me one of the fickett 
nights I ever fuffered) I gave up the 
purfuit, though I had proceeded but 
about half the diftance, as I wasin- 
formed by Col. Butler, who had been 
near the end. dt appeared to me 
that it was a water-courfe, as the 
rocks were worn finooth, and indent- 
ed in the manner they ufually are by 
a long running of water over them. 
The appearance over head was curi- 
ous; fome parts were {mooth like 
the fides; other parts reprefented 
varions figures, formed by the water 
which had penetrated through the 
pores of the rock, and was now pe- 
trified and petrifying on its furface. 
The bottom was apparently earth and 
{mall ftones. 

About three years fince, the people 
in the vicinity of this town, who 
lived near the mountain which is 
about ten miles from the village, were 
alarmed by a current’of water over- 
flowing the banksof theriver. The 
caufe they could not inveftigate, as 
there had been, the night before, 
but a fmall rain: however, they foon 
found the firlt effeéts of the water 
appeared within about twenty feet of 
the top of the mountain. Whether 
it burft forth from the mountain, or 
was a column of water from the 
clouds, has not yet been afcertained. 
The courfe in which it ran down the 


By the fame. 


mountain was dry the next morning. 
It was confined to the width of 
twenty feet, perhaps lefs. It ap- 
peared to be about thirty feet deep, 
as could be difcovered by its effects 
on thofe trees which were not carried 
away by the water. Itcut a paflage 
in the fide of the mountain, of about 
feven or eight feet wide, and near 
thatdepth. The traces of itare feen 
from the town, though, as I faid be- 
fore, it is ten miles diftant. One 
rock, of a very confiderable weight, 
was thrown into the crotch of a tree, 
twelve feet from the ground, in which 
it remained for fometime. When 
the water came into the valley, its 
impetuofity was fo great that it was 
not immediately diverted,but reached 
a {mall rifing ground, through which 
it cut a paflage; then followed the 
valley, and fo onto the river, which 
was at fome confiderable diftance. 
In its courfe, it carried of all the 
fences, and came upon the floors of 
fome of the houfes. I have had 
fome converfation with Mr. Risten- 
houfe on the fubje&t, who has been 
twice to {ce the effects of the water. 
It is his opinion, that it was not a 
column of water which burfted forth 
from the mountain, as it was near 
the top of one of the higheft. 

On my return to Philadelphia, in 
the neighbourhood of Reading, I 
came to the greateft {pring of water 
Thad ever feen.—IJt is about fourteen 
feet deep, and about one hundred 
feet fguare. A full mill-ftream if- 
fues from it. The water is clear 
and full of fifhes. To account for 

this body of water, was my enquiry. 
I foon found, that it was probably 
the rifing and burfting forth of a very 
confiderable river, which funk into 
the ground and totally difappeared, 
one mile and an half or two miles 
diitant from this place. 
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The Bee and the Negro—Eugento. No. T. 
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Tue BEE anv tHE NEGRO. 


et HY doft thou heave thefe 
fighs ?” faid a bee, perch- 
edon the clammy knot of a fugar 
cane, to the Negro who was {tripping 
it. 
« T am fparely fed, and my hand 
is feeble; the day is fultry; I am 
naked, fore with ftripes; the muf- 
quitoes haunt me, and my tafk is 
long. The overfeer draws nigh with 
his thong, and I await more lafhes.” 
« Thou art greatly to be pitied.” 
« Once I dwelt on the banks of 
the Senegal, I had then no matter. 
An hour of toil in the cool breeze of 
dawn provided me with food. At 
noon I flept in the fhady grove. At 
night [danced with my companions. 
I chofe from among them the pear! 
tooth Nayanomi. Then I built a 
hat among palm trees, which I would 
climb with eager {peed to fling upon 
her lapthe goldendate. I lurked for 
the fky bird with my arrows, and 
tangled in her hair the gaudy plumage. 
I fenced our maize field with thorny 
acacias, and circled a rice meadow 
with dykes. But thefe labours are 
{weet, they were all for Nayanomi. 
At length a fhip anchored on our 
coalt. The warmen’s whoop fhrilled. 
Towns burned as they drew nigh: 
fetters clattered after them. Jonga 
and Nayanomi were feized. ‘They 
Were not chained together to pafs the 


long fea. ‘They could not diftinguifh 
each other’s moan, amidft the general 
howl of defpair. They were not 
fold to one owner. I hear not the 
ruftling of the canes that Nayanomi 
is fated to tend.” 

« Thou art greatly to be pitied.” 

‘© Twelve years, it is faid that we 
all die.—-Methinks I could yet work 
hard, if in twelve years I might earn 
the ranfom of Navanomi. 

‘© And wherefore art thou made to 
work ?” 

«© That the whites may obtain a 
fweet drug for their friends beyond 
the fea.” 

*« | too makea {weet drug, and the 
white men beyond the fea might feed 
upon it. Mine is a life of pleafures 
I love to wave my wings in the fun- 
fhine, to wander from flower to 
flower, riding in hoards of: nectar ; 
bafking in fragrance, and humming 
the fong of content. When it rains, 
I find thelter in my cell, and plafter 
its walls with an odoriferious ember. 
The white men are welcome to my 
work inftead of thine ; why will they 
not take z+?” 

« T know not. Perhaps the feti- 
ches whom the whites worfhip, have 
joy in evil, and love the Negro’s 
groans. They are mightier fetiches 
than ours! we muft fubmit.” 





For the New-York MaGazine. 
EUGENIO —No.I. 


e . x . ° e , 
Hoc habet animus argumentum, fuc divinitatis quod mum divina dedetat, 


HE wife author of nature gave 

L us paffions for the nobleft pur- 
poles; and, to defend us from excels, 
our underftandings were intended to 
regulate them ; and out of his over- 
flowing goodnefs, he hath enriched 
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SEN. 
us with an exprefs revelation of his 
holy will. 

The inftructive pages of the Chrif- 
tian Religion, when brought into 
comparifon, caft a foade upon the 
fineft and moft exalted produtions of 

b human 








human literature. This remark has 
been frequently brought as a defence 
of their divine original, and is really 
a very firong argument ; for who can 
imagine, that without /upernatural 
aflfiftance, men of ordinary condition, 
unaflifted by the lights or improve- 
menis of learning, fhould be able, in 
various languages, to lay down fuch a 
connected fyltem of invaluable prin- 
ciples, many of which were vaitly 
preferable to any that had been in- 
troduced by the moft penetrating of 
the heathen philofophers ? 

Socrates, Plato, EpiGetus, and fe- 
veral others, have thought and writ- 
ten fo well, that their memories de- 
ferve to be highly relfpeéted :—But 
what noé/er and more inimitable mo- 
vals—how much more extenfive, and 
yet adapted to all abilities, have de- 
fcended to us in the divine collefions ! 
It is greatly to be lamented, that the 
ftudy of the holy fcriptures is fo little 
relithed, 1 had almoit iaid, fo much 
defpied, in comparifon of the pagan 
writers, 

In the fchools, to open an ac- 
quaintance with the politeft of the 
claffics, is undoubtedly a commend- 
able out/et; but to be taught a greater 
admiration of them than of the pro- 
phets and infpired writers, 1s an ex- 
treme, and one that is more than or- 
dinarily criminal. How common is 
it to hear perfons exprefling their ut- 
moft fondnefs for the former, whilft 
the laft is feldom mentioned, or men- 
tioned with much indifference ! 

There are fublime fentiments in 
the Greek and Latin authors; but 
there is fomething too, which I can- 
not forbear to take notice of, that 
their charafers were feldom fuitable ; 
one proof of which aflertion we may 
borrow from P/utarch’s life of Cato— 
even that Cato who was famous for 
the rigid ftubbornnefs of his morality. 
—It is faid, that when his domeftics 
were worn out with hard labour, or 
grown patt it, thro’ increafe of age, 
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he would difmifs them, and fhow no 
tokens of further regard or humanity : 
On which, Plutarch has left us this 
refletion—* That we are not to ufe 
‘ unfortunate wretches who depend 
‘on us, as we do our old fhoes or 
‘platters, and throw them away 
* when they are broken and fall to 
‘ pieces in our fervice.” But if it 
were for nothing better than to ex- 
prefs the refpeét we have for human 
nature, a man ought always to che- 
rifh in himfelf a kind and compaf- 
fionate difpofition. 

But there are infinitely fublimer {en- 
timents in the facred writings; and 
the lives of their infpired authors 
fhine illuftrious examples of their 
doétrine.—How becoming a digni- 
fied foul are the following reflections ! 
© The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away. Blefled be the name 
of the Lord.’—* What! fhall we 
receive good at the hand of God, 
and fhall we not receive evil ?— 
How happy would it be for mankind, 
if they would confent to, and regulate 
their practice by the glorious com- 
mands of our Redeemer, ‘ to do no- 
‘ thing but as we would be done by ;? 
to exercife our benignity even to- 
wards thofe who Aate and who per- 
fecute us! This propofition is con- 
temned by too many, tho’ we have it 
fo ftrongly recommended, not only 
by the words, but by the example of 
HiM who died for our falvation.— 
Befides, a return of good offices for 
injuries is, indeed, the moft rational 
revenge; for by fuch a conduct we 
triumph over, confound and difgrace 
a malicious enemy; while by a con- 
trary management, we feem to ju/tify 
as well as inflame him. 

There are a beautiful variety of 
inftructions in holy writ, which can 
never be paralleled: they manifeft 
their heavenly original. If we make 
them our delight, they will alleviate 
all earthly calamity, and furnifh an 
infallible remedy for every accident 

that 
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that can befal us. Suppofe we grant 
the incon/iflent hypothefis of the infi- 
del, yet, ftill it is our interelt to di- 
reét ourfelves by the didtates of re- 
vealed religion—Becaufes it is the 
trueft friend to human nature—Be- 
caufe it promotes nothing which is 








not conducive to our quiet and well- 
being. So that, were our duty to be 
doubrful, it would ftill be our pra- 
dence to copy after fo excellent, and 
even fo agreeable-a model of conduc 
as is therein exhibited. 


Fan. 3, 1792. 


The following Narrative, from ‘ Letters written in France, in the fummer 
1790, is from the elegant pen of Helen Maria Williams.—The truth of 
the narrative is ungueftionable, as it refpects perfons acho are now living, 
and with whom Mifs Williams lived in terms of the warmef} friendfhip 
and intimacy.—T he feeling mind, while it is pained and foocked at bebold- 
ing in this narrative the unnatural and inhuman condudi o,° a father to- 
avards an amiable and worthy fon, will yet be gratified in the refieRion, 
that that power is gone which licenfed fuch barbarity; and will from this 

nd an additional reafon for rejoicing in a revolution which bas freed mil- 


lions fram fuch a fervitude. 


Temoirs of Monsieur and Mapame pu F 


NTOINE Auguftin Thomas 
du F——, eldeft fon of the 
Baron du F , Counfellor of the 
Parliament of Normandy ; was born 
on the fifteenthof July, 1750. His 
early years were embittered by the 
feverity of his father, who was of a 
difpofition that preferred the exercife 
of domeftic tyranny to the bleffings 
of focial happinefs, and chofe rather 
to be dreaded than beloved. The 
endearing name of father conveyed 
no tran{port to is heart, which, be- 
ing Wrapt up in ftern infenfibility, 
was cold even to the common feelings 
of nature. 

‘Fhe Baron’s aufterity was not in- 
deed confined to his fon, but extend- 
ed to all his dependants. Formed 
by nature for the fupport of the an- 
cient government of France, he 
maintained his ari{tocratic rights with 
unrelenting feverity, ruled his feudal 
tenures wi,h a rod of iron, and con- 
fidered the lower order of people as 
a fet of beings whofe exiltence was 
tolerated merely for the ufe of the 
nobility. The poor, he believed, 
were only born for fuffering ; and he 
determined, as far as in him Jay, not 
to deprive them of their natural in- 
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heritance. On the whole, if it were 
the great purpofe of human life to 
be hated, perhaps no perion ever at- 
tained that end more completely than 
the Baron du F 

His fon difcovered early a tafte 
for literature, and received an edu- 
cation fuitable to his rank and for- 
tune. As he advanced in life, the 
treatment he experienced fiom his 
father became more and more into- 
lerable to him, as, far from inherit- 
ing the fame charaéter, he pofleffed 
the moft amiable difpofitions, and the 
moft feeling heart. 

His mother, feeble alike in mind 
and body, fubmitted with the helpleff- 
nefs, and almoft with the thought- 
leffnefs of a child, to the imperious 
will of her hufband. Their tamily 
was increaféd by two more fons, and 
two daughters; but thefe children, 
being feveral years younger than 
Monf. du F , were not of an 
age to afford him the confolations of 
friendfhip; and the young man 
would have found his fituation into- 
lerable, but for the fympathy of a 
perfon, in whofe focicty every evil 
was forgotten. 

This 
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This perfon, his attachment to 
whom has tinétured the colour of his 
life, was the youngeft of eight chil- 
dren, of a refpeétable family of 
Bourgeois at Rouen. There is great 
yealfon to believe that her father was 
cefcended from the younger branch 
of anoble family of the fame name, 
and bearing the fame arms. But, 
unhappi ily, fome links were wanting 
in this chain honourable parent- 
age. The claim to nobility could 
not betr aced to the entire am ‘faftion 
of the Baron; who, though he would 
have difpenfe -d with any “moral qua- 
lities in favour of rank, confidered 
obfcure birth as a radical ftain, which 
could not. be wiped of by- all the 
virtucs under heaven. He looked 
upon Marriage as merely a conven- 
tion of intereft, and children as a 
property, of which it was reafonable 
for parents to make the moft in their 
power. 

The father of Mad. Monique 
C was a farmer, and died three 
months before the birth of this child; 
who, with feven other children, was 
educated with the utmoit care by their 
inother, a woman of fenfe and virtue, 
beloved by all to whom fhe was 
known. It feemed as if this re- 
{pectable woman had, after the death 
of her hufband, only fupported life 
for the fake of her infant family, 
from whom fhe was fnatched by 
death,’ the moment her maternal 
cares became no longer neceflary ; 
her youngett daaghier, Monique, 
having, at this period. juft attained 
her twentieth year. Upon the death 
of her mother, Monique went to 
live with an aunt; with whom fhe 
remained only a very fhort time, 
being inviued by Madame du F ; 
to whom fhe was well known, to 
come and hive with her as an humble 
companion, to read to her when fhe 
was dilpofed todiften, and to enliven 
ihe fullen grandeur of the chateau, 
by her animating vivacity. 











This perfon had cultivated her ex- 
cellent underitanding by reading, 
and her heart ftood in no need of cul- 
tivation. Monf. du F found 
in the charms of her converfation, 
and in the fympathy of her friend- 
fhip, the moft foothing confolation 
under the rigor of parental. tyranny 
Living feveral years beneath the fame 
roof, lee had conitant opportunities 
of obferving her difpofition and cha- 
raéter; and the paflion with which 
fhe at length infpired him, was 

ounded on the lafting bafis of efteern. 

If it was ever pardonable to deviate 
from that law, in the code of inrereit 
and etiquette, which forbids the 
heart to liften to its beft esrotions ; 
which, -itifling every gencrous fenti- 
ment of pure difinterefted attach- 
ment, facrifices love at the fhrine of 
avarice or ambition; the virtues of 
Monique were fuch as might excufe 
this deviation. Yes, the character, 
the conduét of this amiable perion, 
have nobly juftified her lover’s choice. 
How long might he have vainly 
fought, in the highewt clafles of fo- 
ciety, a inind fo elevated above the 
common maf{s!—a mind that, en- 
dowed with the mott exquifite fen- 
fibility, has had fufficient firmnefs to 
fuflain, with acalmand equal {pirir, 
every tranfition of fortune ; the moit 
fevere trials of adverfity, and perhaps 
what is ftill more difficult to bear, 
the trial of high profperity. 

Monf. du F—— had been taught, 
by his early misfortunes, that domef- 
tic happinefs was the firft good of 
life. He had already found, by ex- 
perience, the infufficiency of rank 
and fortune to confer enjoyment ; 
and he determined to feek it in the 
bofcm of conjugal felicity. He de- 
termined to pais his life with her 
whofe fociety now feemed eflential 
not only to his happinefs, but to his 
very exiftence. 

At the folemn hour of midnight, 
the young couple went to a church, 

where 
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wiiére they were met by a pricft 
whom Monf. du F—— had made 
the confident of his attachment, and 
whom the marriage ceremony was 
¢rformed. 

." Some time after, when the fitua- 
tion of his wife obliged Moni. du 
F——- toacknowledge their marriage 
to his mother, the affured her fon 
that the would. willingly confent to 
receive his wife as her daughter, but 
for the dread of his father’s refent- 
ment. Madame du F4—~, with 
tears of regret, parted with Monique, 
whom fhe placed under the protec- 
tion of her brothers : they conducted 
her to Caen, where fhe was foon after 
delivered of a fon. 

The Baron du F—— was abfent 
while thefe things were paffing; he 
had been fufpected of being the au- 
thor of a pamphlet written againit the 
princes of the blood, and-en order 
was iflued to feize his papers, and 
conduct him to the Baftile; but he 
found means to efcape into Holland, 
where he remained nearly two years. 
Having made his peace with the mi- 
niftry, he prepared to come home ; 
but before he returned, Mont. du 
F received intelligence that his 

- father, irritated almoit to madnefs by 
the information of his marriage, was 
making application for a lettre de 
cachet, in order to confine his daugh- 
ter-in-law for the reft of her life; 
and had alfo obtained power to have 
his fon feized and imprifoned. Upon 
this, Monf. du F and his wife 
fled with precipitation to Geneva, 
leaving their mfant at nurie near 
Caen. The Genevois feemed to 
think that the unfortunate fituation 
of thefe ftrangers gave them a claim 
to all the offices of friendfhip. After 








an interval of many years, I bave. 


never heard Monf. or Madame: af 

——— recall the kindnefs they re- 
ceived from that amiable people, 
Without tears of tenderne!s and gta- 
titude, 
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Mean while the Baron, having dif- 
covered the place of his {on’s retreat, 
obtained, in the name of the King, 
periniflion from the cantons of Berae 
and Friburg, to arreft them at Lau- 
fanne, where they had retired for 
fome months. ‘The wife of Le Scig- 
neur Saillif fecretly gave the young 
people notice of this defign, and on 
the 30th of January, 1775, they had 
jutt ume to make their eicape, with 
only a few livres in their pockets, and 
the clothes in which they were dref- 
fed. Monf. du Fa, upon his firft 
going to Switzerland, had lent thirty 
louis toa friend in diltrefs. “He now, 
in this moment of neceflity, defired 
to be repaid, and was promiled the 
money within a month: mean tigne, 
he and his wife wandered from town 
to. town, without finding any place 
where they could remain in fecurity. 
They had {pent all their fmall itock 
of money, and were almoft without 
clothes: but at the expiration of the 
appointed time, the thirty louis were 
paid, 4nd with this tund Monf. and 
Madame du F determined to 
take fhelter in the only country which 
could afford them a fafe afylum from 





profecution,, and immediately fet off 


for England, travelling through Ger- 
many and past of Holland, to avoid 
pafling through France. 

They em&ked at Rotterdam, and 
after a long a.¥} gloomy paflage, ar- 
rived late at night at London. A 
young man, who was their fellow 
paflenger, had the charity to proctre 
them a lodging in a garret, and di- 
rected them where to purchafe a few 
ready-made clothes. When they had 
remained in this lodging the time 
necefiary for becoming parifhioners, 
their ‘bans were publifhed in the 
church of Sr. Anne, Weftminfter, 
where they were married by the Cu- 
rate of the parifh. They then went 
to the chapel of the French Ambaf- 
fador, and were again married by his 
Chaplain 5 after which Monf. du 
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F told me, * * Les deux epoux 
vinrent faire maigre chaire 4 leur 
petite chambre.’ 

Moni. du F endeavoured to 
obtain a fituation at a {chool to teach 
the French language; but before 
fuch a fituation could be found, his 
wife was delivered of a gil. Not 
having fufficient money to hire a 
nurie, he attended her himfelf. At 
this period they endured ail the hor- 
rors of abfolute want. Unknown 
and unpitied, without help or {upport, 
in a foreign country, and in the 
depth of a fevere winter, they almott 
perifhed with cold and hunger. The 
unhappy mother lay ftretched upon 
the fame bed with her new-born in- 
fant, who in vain implored her fuc- 
cour, want of food having dried up 
that fource of nourifhment. The 
woman, at whofe houfe they lodged, 
and whom they had for fome weeks 
been unable to pay, after many threa- 
tenings, at length told them that they 
muft depart the next morning. Ma- 
dame du F was at this time 
fcarcely able to walk acrofs her cham- 
ber, ahd the ground was covered 
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with fnow. They had already ex- 
haufted every refource ; they had fold 
their watches, their clothes, to fatisfy 
the cravings of hunger; every mode 
of relief was fled—every avenue of 
hope was clofed—and they deter- 
mined to go with their infant to the 
fuburbs of the town, and there feated 
on a ftone, wait with patience for the 
deliverance of death. With what 
anguifh did this unfortunate couple 
prepare to leave their laft miferable 
retreat! With how many bitter tears 
did they bathe that wretched infant, 
whom they could no longer fave 
from perifhing ! 

Oh, my dear, my ever beloved 
friends! when I recollect that I am 
not at this moment indulging the 
melancholy caft of my own difpofi- 
tion, by painting imaginary diftrefs ; 
when I recolleét not only that thefe 
were real fufferings, but that they 
were fuftained by you! my inind is 
overwhelmed with its own fenfations. 
— The paper is blotted by iny tears, 
—and I can hold my pen no longer. 

(To be continued. ) 


* The new married couple kept a Saft in their little apartment. 
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IcHAEL DE CERVANTESSAA- 
M vepra, whofe writings have 
given celebrity to Spain, amufed all 
Europe, and improved the age in 
which he lived,—himfelf dragged on 
a miferable exiftence,—and died 
{carcely regretted. 

It is but very lately that the place 
of his birth has beer afcertained. 
Madrid, Seville, Luchen, and Alca- 
la, have feverally laid claim to him. 
Cervantes, (as well as Homer, Ca- 
moens, and other illuftrious men) 
has, fince his death, been held in 
the higheft eftimation, though he 
lived almoft in want of common ne- 
cefflaries. 


The Spanifh academy, under the 
patronage of the King, has at length 
thought proper to pay—to the me- 
mory of Cervantes—thofe honours 
which were fo juftly hisdue. An e- 
dition of ¢ Don Quixote,’ of unpa- 
ralleled typographical {plendour, has 
been newly publithed. The editors, 
having their national honour at heart, 
feem, by the extraordinary care and 
expence beftowed upon the work, 
defirous to atone for the ftupid, and 
almoft criminal negleét of the author. 

Materials for Cervantes’s life have 
been very feduloufly colleéted, and 
wrougt up bya diftinguifhed mem- 

ber 


* Prefixed to a late fplendid edition of Don Quixote, publifeed by the 
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ber of the academy : ~ — 

ars he was of a gentleman’s fa- 
vy ; being fon of Roderick de Cer- 
yantesand LeonoradeCortinas. He 
was born at Alcala de Henares, a 
town in New-Cattile, the gth day 
8 Ofober, 1547, in the reign of 
Charles V. 

From his earlieft infancy he was 
fond of books. He ftudied at Ma- 
drid under a very eminent profeilor ; 
and foon diftinguifhed himfelf from 
the reft of his {chool-fellows by his 
{uperior genius. ra 

A proficiency in the Latin lan- 
guage, and an infight into theology, 
made up the learning of thofe days. 
His parents intended him either for 
phyfic or the church ; thofe two be- 
ing theonly lucrative profeflions then 
followed in Spain: But, Cervantes 
had this in common with many cele- 
brateu poets—he made verfes in {pite 
of his parents. 

An elegy on the death of Queen 
Tfabella of Valois,—feveral Sonnets, 
—and a Poem entitled Fi/ena, were 
his firlt productions. The indifferent 
reception thefe met with, feemed to 
our young author fuch flagrant in- 
juftice, that he thereupon took the 
refolution of quitting his native coun- 
try, and went to fettle at Rome. 
There penury conftrained him to en- 
ter into the fervice of Cardinal A- 
quaviva, in the humble capacity of 
valet de chambre. 

Difgulted very foon with an em- 
ploy fo little fuited to the ardor of 
his difpofition, he quitted it to in- 
lift for a foldier ; and diftinguifhed 
himfelf for his bravery at the famed 
battle of Lepanto, won by Don Juan 
of Auftria. It was there he received 
a mufket-fhot in his left hand, which 
deprived him for ever of the ufe of 
it. The only recompence he got 
for his maimed limb, and the dif- 
play of extraordinary perfonal va- 
lour, was the being fent, along with 
his wounded companions, to the hof- 
pital at Meffina. 
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Little as he had reaped by his 
firft campaign, the trade of a fol- 
dier, with all its ills, feemed to Cer- 
vantes preferable to that of a neg- 
le€ted poet. As foon as he was 
cured of his wounds, he enlifted anew, 
and ferved three years in garrifon at 
Naples. 

As he was returning, after that, 
to his own country, aboard a veffel 
belonging to his fovereign Philip II. 
he was captured by Mami, the mott 
formidable pirate of thofe times, and 
was carried to Algiers. 

Though fortune feemed to perfe- 
cute Cervantes with her utmoft ma- 
lice, fhe could not break his enter- 
prifing fpirit. Become a flave,—and 
that toa cruel matter ;—almoft cer- 
tain of being put to the torture,— 
and not improbably—to death,—if 
he made any attempt to gain his li- 
berty ;—he had the hardinefs to con- 
cert, with fourteen other captive 
Spaniards, upon the means of efcape. 

The plan agreed upon was this. 
One of them was to be redeemed at 
their general expence; was to go 
ftraight to Spain, and procure a 
vefle], to return in as foon as pofs 
fible to Algiers; and carry off, un- 
der favour of night, his captive 
countrymen. 

To put fuch a fcheme in execu- 
tion was no very eafy matter. In 
the firft place, they had to fcrape 
togethera fum of money fuflicient te 
ranfom the adventurer ; and then they 
had to effect their efcape from their 
refpcective mafters; and to find out 
a convenient place for a rendezvous, 
where they could remain concealed 
until the day of their liberated fel- 
low’s return: nor was it to be fup- 
pofed but he would have many diffi- 
culties to encounter with on his part. 

In fhort, the obftacles were fo ma- 
ny and great, that it was next to an 
impoflibility to effect their purpofe. 
But,—what will not the love of li- 
berty incite us to? 
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One of the Spaniards, happening 
to ferve in the capacity of a gar- 
dener, was of moft ediential ufe ; ii 
having to cultivate a very extenfive 
piece of ground w hich lay along the 
fea-fhore, | he undertook to dig, ina 
part of it little frequented, a cavern 
large enough to contain them all. As 
he could only work at 1t by ftealth, 
it took him upno leis than two years 
to complete it. 

In the mean time, what with the 
money colieéted by alms, and what 
they earned by dint of labour, they 
had amafled a fum fufficient to ran- 
fom one Viano, a Majorcan; whom 
they pitched upon for the arduous 
undertakin ng, as well on account of 
his intimate knowledge of the coaft 
of Barbary, as for the implicit con- 
fidence which t they all repofed in 
him. 

Although the redemption-money 
was ready, and thecavern como! leted, 
fix other months elapfed betore all 
the captives found means to effect 
their efcape. At length, however, 
they wereaflembled : Viano was ran- 
fomed, and parted; firlt folemnly 
es himfelf to ufe all poffible 
difpatch in procuring a ve fiel, and 
to return and liberate his country 
men. 

As Cervantes had all along been 
the foul of the undertaking, his ar- 
dor in no wife abated now. He took 
upon himfelf the greatelt trouble, and 
ran the greatelt rifle. anery night, as 
foon as it wasdark, he ventured out 
to ating provi nS 5 aking care 


a] 


always to be back before break of 


The gardener was the only one of 
the confederated flaves that had not 
cloned ; and for the very obvious rea- 
fon, that he could beit ferve the 
common interelt by remaining as he 
was, Theappointmentof any other 


a would, in all probabili- 
. have e Jed to a difeovery of the 
cave. So long as he continued. i 
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‘fibly be Viano’s. 





place, he might be confidered as a 


centinel on duty in a watch-tower, 
from whence to give alarm to the 
little garrifon in cate of any enemy’s 
approach; or, which was of equal 
importance, to apprife them of the 
coming of auxiliary troops. In other 
woels, from the nature of his em- 
ploy and his fituation, he was bett 
enabled to regulate their movements ; 
and at the fame time he could keep 
a conftant look out for the anxioufly 
expected Majorcan. 

Viano kepthis word. He had no 
fooner asfived at Majorca, than he 
waited on the Viceroy ; made him 
acquainted with his countrymen’s fi- 
tuation; and demanded (as it was a 
national concern) his affiftance. The 
Viceroy forthwith furnifhed him 
with a floop; and Viano joyfully fet 
fail for the coaft of Barbary. 

He arrived at Algierson the 28th 
day of Septernber, 1 15773 exactly one 
month from the day he quitted it. 
Fie had taken fuch very accurate note 
of the quarter where the garden was 
fituated, that he contrived, as had 
been concerted, to ftand in for it at 
the clofe of day. 

The gardener, who had fome time 
perceived the vefiel making for land, 
flattered himielf that it might pof- 
He kept his eyes 
fixed ftedfaitly upon it; his mind, 
the while, fufpended | betwixt anxious 
hope and fearful difappointment. 
But when the veflel drew in fo near 
that he could defery the agreed-on 
fignal flying at the maft-head, how 
extravagant was his joy! He haften- 
ed to his fellows to communicate the 
felicitous tidings. 

Delicious moment! What atran- 
fition from are tojoy! The 
care-worn wretc! 1es have already for- 
got their {ufferings. They congra- 
tulate, they embrace each other; 

they fhed even tears of j joy; andin 


wild tumultuous ecitafy h vurry head- 
long out of their cavern. 
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Ft is even fos—the gardener has 


deceived them:—-It is; it can 
sah other than Viano’s bark. And, 
look ! the very fignal. Nearer,—-and 
yet a little nearer,—and they defcry 
Viano himfelf ftanding at the helm. 
With what emotion they beheld him ! 
they uplift their hands, and with one 
general voice, hail him their ¢ Deli- 
verer.” 

Now the veflel’s keel is plough- 
ing up the fhore, and the mariners 
are letting down a ladder to facili- 
tate their embarkation ;—when,— 
ah! fad chance! a party of Moors 
at the very inftant appear, and feeing 
fo many chriftians aflembled about a 
bark, givethe alarm, fhouting, *’To 
arms !~-to arms!’ Viano put to fea 
again; and his miferable compatriots 
fled back with precipitation to their 
hiding place; there to bewail their 
crael difappointment. 

Cervantes did every thing in his 
power to cheer his drooping compa- 
nions.. He bade them hope Viano 
would return ; for fo he either really 
thought or affected to think.—Bur 
Vianod was never more heard of. 

As their minds grew more and 
more defpondent, their bodies kept 
pace in fufferance. From the damp- 
nefs. of their fubterraneous habita- 
tion, and for want of air and exer- 
cife, the major part of them fell 
dangeroufly ill. So long as Cervan- 
tes had ftrength fufficient left, he 
miniftered to their wants ; procired 
them proper aliment ; tended upon, 
and comforted them ; but at length 
falling fick himfelf, he was obliged to 
have recourfe to others. He inftruét- 
ed one of his companions, who was 
yet well, where he was to go, and 
how he was to conduét himfelf, in 
order to procure provifions. 

As if the meafure of their griefs 
Was not yet full, this man, on whom 
their fecurity and very exiftence de- 
pended, proved a traitor. He went 
ftraight to Azan the King, and made 

Vor, IL. No. 1. 
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difcovery of the whole—And having, 
the better to fecure his pardon, turn- 
ed Mahometan, the infamous wretch 
unhefitatingly conducted a party of 
foldiers to the fpot where his coun- 
trymen lay concealed. 7 

The wretched Spaniards were im- 
mediately feized and put in irons, 
and carried to the palace to receive 
fentence. When they came into the 
King’s prefence, he promifed them. 
pardon, if they would difcover their 
ringleader.—¢ That am J, (exclaim- 
ed Cervantes ;)—fave my innocent 
companions, and lead me to death.’ 
—The King, ftruck with his magna- 
nimity, remitted him his crime, and 
delivered him to h's mafter Mami, 
with ftri& injun4tions not to inflict 
punifhment on fo brave a fellow. 
The reft too were pardoned, except 
the poor gardener, who was executed 
upon the {pot. ! 

Cervantes, hardly dealt with by 
fortune,—betrayed by acountryman, 
his friend too and companion,—one 
like himfelf, in mifery; and reduced 
again to the condition of a flave,— 
initead of giving way todefpondency, 
did but fo much the more impatiently 
ftrive to regain his liberty. Four fe- 
veral times he attempted it, but ftill 
without fuccefs. His laft fcheme 
was worthy of a daring mind | it was 
no lefs than to caufea gener-] revolt 
of the flaves of whatfoever nation— 
to overpower the Barbarians, and 
make -himfelf mafter of the city. 

The confpiracy was cifcovered ; 
and Cervantes, though known to be 
the author of it, again efcaped pu- 
nifhment. So true is it, that un- 
daunted courage forces refpect even 
from our enemies. 

It is probable Cervantes meant to 
{peak of himfelf, when, in the ftory 
of * The Slave,’ (one of the moft in- 
terefting epifodes in ¢ Don Quixote,’) 
he fays,—‘ The cruel Azan king of 
Algiers, never fhowed any mercy® 


except to one Saavedra, a Spanith 
C foldier ; 
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foldier ; who often times, at hazard 
of his life, formed enterprifes of fo 
daring a nature, that the infidels are 
not likely foon to forget them.’ 

Though Azan fpared Cervantes’s 
life, he did not choofe to truft fo for- 
midable a captive in other hands than 
his own; and therefore purchafed 
him of his mafter Mami, and caufed 
him to be watched very narrowly. 

Not long after he was in his pof- 
feflion, the King was obliged to go 
to Conftantinople, but was willing 
to be rid firft of a perfon whom he 
confidered in fo dangerousa light: he 
therefore gave intimation to Cervan- 
tes’s relations of his captive ftate; in 
order that they might, if they thought 
proper, redeem him. 

Cervantes’s mother, who was ftill 
living, a widow, and very poor, dif- 
pofed of what few valuables fhe had ; 
and haftened with the product, a- 
bout three hundred ducats of filver, 
to the Trinity Fathers at Madrid ; 
whofe particular bufinefs it was to 
negotiate for the ranfom of Spanifh 
captives. This fum, though the 
widow’s all, was not deemed ade- 
quate. The King infilted upon five 
hundred golden crowns. The holy 
fathers,—for fuch, in this inftance, 
they may be truly called,—compaf- 
fionating the widow’s diftrefs, made 
up, with their own money, the fums 
required ; and Cervantes was redeem- 
ed on the 1gth of September, 1580, 
after a captivity of five years. 

Upon his return to his native land, 
Cervantes, out of love with a mill- 
tary life, refolved to devote himfelf 
to letters. He feitled in lodgings 
with his mother; and indulged the 
pleafing hope, that by his labours he 
fhould be able to procure her a com- 
fortable fubfiftence. 

He was then three and thirty 
years of age. His firft publication 
was ¢ Galatea:’? of which he gave 
otily fix books; but never finifhed it, 
although it met witha tolerable re- 
ception. 


This fame year Cervantes married 
Donna Catharine de Pelacios; a Ja- 
dy of good family, and doubtlefs 
of great perfonal merit,—for he had 
no fortune withher. ‘To fupport his 
family, he took to writing. for the 
{tage ; and he affures us, with very 
good fuccefs. Neverthelefs, he foon 
quitted his theatrical concerns for an 
employ obtained at Seville, where he 
wenttorefide. It was there he wrote 
his « Novels,’ in which he has fo well 
pourtrayed the manners and vices of 
that great city. 

Cervantes was in his fiftieth year, 
when bufinefs called him to La Man- 
cha. The inhabitants of an inconfi- 
derable village, called Argamazilla, 
upon fome frivolous pretext quarrel- 
led with him, and dragged him to 
prifon ; where he was a confiderable 
time confined. It was in that very 
prifon he began his incomparable 
* Don Quixote.’ He thought to re- 
venge himfelf for the ill treatment 
he met with, by laying the firft 
{cenes of this hero’s extravagances in 
that neighbourhood ; though he for- 
bore mentioning the name of that 
particular village throughout the 
whole romance. 

He began with publifhing only 
the * Firft Part of Don Quixote ;’ 
which not meeting with its deferved 
fuccefs, Cervantes, who knew tho- 
roughly the difpofition of mankind, 
immediately wrote a little piece, 
which he entitled ¢ The Serpent.’ 
This pamphlet, which is no where 
to be met with now (not even in 
Spain) feemed, on the face of it, to 
bea criticifm on ¢ Don Quixote ;? but 
was in effect a cutting fatire upon 
the blockheads who detraéted from 
the merit of that excellent work. E- 
very body read the fatire ; and * Don 
Quixote’ thereby gained a reputa- 
tion which its own intrinfic merit 
ought rather to have procured it. 

Hereupon all tne witlings in Spain 
combined againft the author. Tho’ 
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living themfelves in a ftate of war- 
fare and hatred one of another, they 
were not fo occupied but they could 
oblerve the hafty ftrides which our 
literary giant was making towards 
the templeof Fame; and they were 
fenfible that, he having once gained 
admiffion, the doors would be fhut 
againit them forever. or this rea- 
fon, they agreed for the prefent to 
lay afide their animofities; and not 
only patched up a truce amongft 
themfelves, but entered into a league 
againft their formidable rival. A- 
gainft him they drew up all their 
forces ; again{t him pointed their en- 
venomed fhafts, and directed all their 
artillery: but not in the way of 
honeft open enemies ; got by boldly 
facing him in the field, but by har- 
rafling him on hismarch. ‘They at- 
tacked him, not as grammarians and 
philologifts, but as quibblers, cavil- 
lers; not with arguments, butinfults : 
nor blufhed they even to add the 
grofleft calumny to the moft mali- 
cious criticifm. In fine, Cervantes’s 
growing fame proved more fatal to 
him than the,negleét he had formerly 
experienced. 

_ Whether from the tyranny of the 
kings of Spain, or her fub-tyrants 
the priefts (be it remembered that it 
is ftillan abfolute monarchy, and the 
inquifition fubfifts in full force) 
that nation has been juftly reproach- 
ed with being very far behind the rett 
of Europe in learning: Atthe time, 
in particular, in which Cervantes liv- 
ed, men of real knowledge and 
found jadgment were very rare. So 
few indeed were they who had tafte 
enougo to relifh the humour, or dif- 
cern the beauties of his writing, that, 





‘overawed by the hoft of f{cribblers in 


combination againft him, he durft 
hot for many years put any thing to 
prefs. His means of fupport thus cut 
off, he fell into extreme indigence. 
Happily for him, the Count de Le- 
mos and the Cardinal of Toledo were 
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not infenfible of his worth, and oc- 
calionally relieved-him. Their pa- 
tronage and bounty, which Cervan- 
tes's grateful nature infinitely magni- 
fied, were continued to him to his 
death ; but were neither proportioned 
to their rank and ability, nor to his 
penury and merit. 

Cervantes eagerly embraced the 
firft occafion which prefented of tefti- 
fying his fenfe of the Count’s favours, 


by dedicating to him his * Novels ;’’ 


a work which made its appearance 
about eight years after the ¢ Firft Part 
of Don Quixote.’ Tie year follow- 
ing he publifhed his * Journey to 
Parnaflus.’ Neither of thefe produc- 
tions turned to much profit: and the 
Count’s pecuniary afliflance was fo 
very trifling, that to tgep his family 
from itarving, he was conftrained to 
publifh * Eight Plays,’ which had 
been refufed at the theatre. 

It was Cervanites’s hard lot to fuffer 
great humiliation as well as great 
mifery. An Arragonian, who called 
himfelf Avellaneda, bad the impu- 
dence to publifh, during our author’s 
life, « A Continuation of Don Quix- 
ote.’ A moft wretched performance 
it was faid to be; wholly devoid of 
wit, fpirit, or tafle: but it abounded 
in fcurrility and perfonal abufe of 
poor Cervantes. This circumftance 
alone, which ought to have rendered 
Avellaneda and his work together 
odious, brought them both into re- 
pute. 

Our author anfwered this unme- 
rited abufe, as all abufe is beft an- 
fwered, by taking no manner of no- 
tice of it; but contented himfelf 
with publifhing £ A Second Part of 
Don Quixote, more excellent, if 
poflible, than the ¢ Firft.’ 

Every one was now convinced of 
Cervantes’s fuperior talents ; and yet, 
——(how unjuft mankind are !)—the 
more reafon they had to be fatisfied 
with our author’s worth, the lefs they 
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his execrable rival. Spain is not the 
only country in the world where 
malice is let loofe to hunt down real 
merit, and-detra¢tion is taken into 
favour. As long as Cervantes lived, 
Avellaneda was talked of: as foon 
as he was dead, Avellaneda was for- 
gotten. 

The ‘ Second Part of DonQuixote’ 
was the lait of our author’s writings 
publifhed in his life-time. He was 
at work upon his ¢ Perfiles and Sigif- 
munda,’ when he was attacked by a 
dropfy, of which he died. As he 
was fenfible how {mall was his chance 
of cure, he grew very anxious to 
complete the work ; and by too con- 
fiant application, aggravated his dif- 
order, and thereby accelerated his 
death. 

As Cervantes, his whole life thro’, 
had borne up manfully againft the 
heavieft preffure of misfortunes, his 
fortitude did not at the laft forfake 
him. Four days only before he died, 
he ordered his romance, ‘ Perfiles,’ 
to be brought him; and in his then 
weak ftate, and with a feeble hand, 
traced out the Epiftle dedicatory to 
the Count de Lemos. This Dedica- 
tion is too remarkable to fland in need 
of apology for inferting it here. 


Jo Don Pepro FERNANDES DE Ca- 
sTRO, Count of Lemos, Ec. Ee. 


*¢ We have an old Spanifh Ro- 
mance, the beginning of which is 
but too applicable to my prefent con- 
dition :— 

Death has faft bold of me, yet I 

Would write to you before If die. 
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This is exactly my cafe. Yeflerday I 
received extreme undction; to.day I 
am at the point of death; and am 
forry that I cannot therefore proper- 
ly exprefs to you my congratulations 
upon your fafe return to Spain. The 
pleafure that it gives me might, one 
would think, be the means of favin 
my life; but—God’s will be done. 

«Your Excellency will know at 
Jeait that my gratitude has lafted as 
long as has my life. 

«J regret that it is not in my 
power to finifh certain of my works 
which were intended io be dedicated 
to your Lordfhip, viz. *¢ The Garden 
Calendar ;’—* The Great Bernard ; 
—and the * Laft Part of Galatea,’ for 
which I know you have a fort of par- 
tiality. But, to accomplifh all this, 
I hac need beg of the Almighty to 
work a miracle in my favour ; where- 
as my moft earneft prayer is,—that 
He will keep your Exceltency in his 
{pecial care. 

Micuaer pe CERVANTES.” 


Madrid, April ig, 1616. 


The twenty-third of the fame 
month he died, aged fixty-eight years 
fix months and fome days. 

He who could manifeft upon fo 
many trying occafions fuch fpiric and 
intrepidity—could coimport himfelf, 
when a captive, as Cervantes did— 
could write fuch a book as ¢ Don 
Quixote,’ and in a prifon toomand 
could pen fuch a Dedication on his 
death-bed,—was certainly a man a- 
beve the ordinary ftamp. 
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OBSERVATIONS upon the ART of making STEEL. By the Reverend 
Daniet Littris, F. 4.4. (From the firft volume of * Memoirs of the 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences.’ ) 


S fteel is an article of com- 
merce, and of great ufe both 
in the arts, manufaétures and haf- 


bandry of every nation; and as we 
have the beft of iron already manu- 


faétured in America, it is thought 
that the manufacturing of fteel of a 
good quality, deferves the attention 
and encouragement of thofe who 
with the welfare of the United States. 

What 
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What time I could redeem from other 
neceflary bafinefs for feveral years 
paft, has been employed in fuch dif- 
yifitions and experiments, as might 
tend to facilitate the art of making 
fteel, and others near akin to it. 

Thofe writers upon the fubjeét 
which I have met with tell us, that 
the principal difference between iron 
and fteel confifts in this, That the 
latter is combined with a greater 
quantity of phlogifton than the for- 
mer. Phlogifton exifts in all inflam- 
mable fubftances, and in fome that 
are not inflammable. Charcoal, and 
the coals of bones, horns and hoofs 
of animals, have been ufed as fit fub- 
ftances for communicating phlogifton 
to iron in making fteel. 

Steel is fometimes made by fufion 
of ore or pig-iron. ‘The method is 
fimilar to that of reducing pig-iron 
to malleable iron, with this diffe- 
rence, that as fleel requires more 
phlogifton than is neceflary to iron, 
all the means muft be made ule of 
that are capable of introducing into 
the iron a great deal of phlogifton; 
that is, by keeping it, while in fu- 
fion, encompafled with an abundance 
of charcoal, 8c. 

The other method of making fteel 
is by cementation, as it is called; 
that is, to convert bar-iron into fteel ; 
which is done by a cement made of 


_ thofe fubftances which contain the 


greateft quantity of phlogifton. Put 
the bar-iron with this cement into a 
veflel that will bear a ftrong fire ; lute 
on aclofe cover, {0 as to prevent the 
cement taking flame and confuming ; 
© the veffel in a furnace where the 
ars may be kept red-hot till they are 
converted into fteel, which will be in 
a@ longer or fhorter time, according 
to the bignefs of the bars, and the 
quantity of cement. 
This latter method has chiefly en- 
gaged my attention; which method 
13 pretty well known in fome parts of 


America, and for many years pait, 
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fteel has been made by it in feveral 
of the United States. Yet, fo far as 


I have been informed, it has gene- 
rally been of an inferior quality, and 
very little ufed for edge tools, which 
I fuppofed could not arife from the 
quality of the iron, for we have the 
greateit variety, and the beft fort, in 
many parts of the country. I then 
conjectured there might be found 
fome other inflammable fubftance for 
a cement, which, if properly applied, 
would impregnate the iron with 
phiogifton more advantageoufly.— 
And after inany experiments, I found 
a particular marine plant that re- 
quires no other preparation but dry- 
ing and pulverizing, and is common- 
ly known by the name of rock-weed, 
or rock-ware, and is in the greateft 
plenty on our rocky fhores, coves, 
creeks and harbours of the fea. In 
making fome experiments upon this 
plant for a flux powder, a {mall bit 
of iron was put into a crucible, and 
filled with the faid cement; and, very 
unexpectedly, after it had been ina 
little more than a cherry heat for five 
or fix hours, it was converted into 
ftcel, which gave me the firft hint of 
its ufe in making fteel; fince which 
I have had repeated experience of its 
excellency for the fame purpofe. 

It needs no other preparation than 
to be cut off from the rocks with a 
feythe or fickle, {pread on the dry 
land till the rains have wafhed off the 
greater part of the fea-falt, then dried 
and pulverized, then ufed as-other 
cements are in making fteel: or, in- 
itead of wafhing off the fea-falt, it is 
better for fome particular kinds of 
iron, to neutralize it by adding a fixe 
ed alkali, 

To two parts of the plant well dri- 
ed and pulverized, add one part of 
good wood-afhes; mix together and 
moiften the whole with water or 
rather urine to the confiltence of a 
very thick pafte. 


It is well known that in every new 
art, 
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art, and in perfecting old ones, many 
unforefeen difficulties arife, and fome- 
times confiderable fortunes have been 
{pent before the manufaéturer or the 
public have been much benefited. 
And fince honelt, but too credulous 
minds are often deceived by uncer- 
tain proof, and being willing to {a- 
tisfy myfelf and others, by a better 
teltimony than my own, I engaged 
a * gentleman of ability in the fteel 
way for many years, whofe furnace 
was complete and large, to make ex- 
periments upon my new difcovered 
fubftance for a cement, .who has 
written me, that * this fteel is pre- 
ferable to any he had ever made be- 
fore.” After all, I fuppofe different 
modes of preparation and further 
experiments will more fully afcertain 
its utility. 

The matter of the furnace mutft 
be of {uch fubftances as will endure 
a ftrong fire without fufion. Afbe- 
itos has been uled to advantage, but 
a fufliciency of it isnot found in many 
places. - Vipe-clay with one third 
part of pond-fand, or, which is bet- 
ter, white ftones free from grit, well 
burnt, and pulverized, inftead of 
fand, fome {pecies of flate and tale 
may be ufed with pipe-clay for fur- 
naces and crucibles. 

The cheit, or interior part of the 
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furnace, for depofiting the cement 
and bars of iron, mult be covered {9 
clofe that the inflammable fubitance 
within may not be confumed, bur 
changed like wood ina coal-kiln. 
The iron to be chofen of the bef 
quality; its toughnefs and malleabi. 
lity are marks of choice. 

Of the ore of iron.—This is often 
difcovered by the magnet, but a great 
part of the beft ore is that which the 
magnet will not attract, as Linnaeus 
and Macquer juitly obferve. When 
in that ftate it often refembles the 
ruft or calx of iron. Many tuns of 
which are brought to the iron-werks 
in this neighbourhood, from which 
the beft of iron is made. In its na- 
tural ftate the beit magnetic bar will 
not attract the {malleft. particle ; but 
when roafted with charcoal it be- 
comes magnetic. This method of 
knowing whether any earth or ftones 
contain the true ore of iron, may be 
of ufe to difcover new bodies or beds 
of ore. The recuction of metals, or 
reftoring them to their metalic ftate 
from their calces, by combining them 
with the inflammable principle in the 
application of charcoal, may fufli- 
ciently fhow the efficacy of the above 
method for the difcovery of the earth 
of iron in thofe fubitances on which 
the magnet has no effect. 


* Col. Eliot, of Connediicut. 
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For the New-Yorx Macazine. 
ANTICIPATION. 
Extra& from Naponafcon’s celebrated hiftory of the rife, declenfion, and reno- 


wation, of the empire of the weft 


Publifoed in two folio, volumes, with 


Splendid engravings, at Qutagamis, iz 188 


The BATTLE of MIAMI. 


N the autumn of the year 1791, 
T the pale men, to the number of 
hve thoufand, headed by one of their 
moft experienced chiefs, with feven 
pieces of brafs cannon, and every 
other implement of war in ufe at 
that time, began a march ipto. our 
country along the banks of the leffer 
Miami. 


‘Their avowed purvofe was to erect 
fortrefies every twenty or thirty miles 
—deftroy our villages at the fources 
of the two Miami’s—and, by keep- 
ing poffeffion of that fertile territory, 
deprive the red men of their princi- 
pal means of fubfiftence. 

The confederated warriors, whofe 
numbers did not exceed twelve hun- 
dred, 
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| dred, ease commanded by Montolili, the red men, like a whirlwind, bore 


grandion of the veteran Pisdiac, down oppofition wherever it was di- 
whofe wifdom and prowefs would — reéted. 
have done honour even to the prefent The flaughter (for it could hardly 
enlightened age. This wary chief- be called a battle) lafted two hours ; 
tain with difficulty checked the ardor when the trembling remains of the 
of his heroic followers, tilltheenemy vanquifhed army faved themfelves by 
had advanced within fifteen miles of a flight, to which dreadful apprehen- 
the Maumee towns, when it became fion gave unufual precipitancy. Half 
impofible to reftrain it any longer. a hundred leaders, and upwards of a 
In vain was it remonftrated that thoufand warriors of the foe, lay 
the enemy were encamped on advan- dead upon the plain; while the cries 
tageous ground, with ariverin front, of a wounded multitude arofe grate- 
and other defences on the right and ful in the ears of Arefkoui. 
left wings: that they were well ap- All the artillery—all the ftores— 
prized of the neighbourhood of our and in fhort, every appendage of this 
warriors, and actually ftood arrayed well appointed army, fell into the 
in expeétation of an attack. The conquerors hands: and that every 
fhout of war, terrible as thunder,and man was not deftroyed, was entirely 
pregnant with death, drowned the owing to the unwillingnefs our war- 
whifpers of ill-timed caution, and riors manifefted to butcher an unre- 
deftraétion rufhed on the foe from filting enemy. 
every quarter. Thus terminated a conflid, not lefs 
Numbers fell by the well-aimed honourable to the invincible lords of 
fire of the rifles, but many, many the foil, than difgraceful and humi- 
more, by that caterer for the grave, liating to the palid defpoilers of this 
the tomahawk. The impetuofity of beautiful garden of nature, R. 








To the Evivors of the New-York MaGazine, 
GENTLEMEN, 
If you think proper to print the fmall original Mathematic Problem under- 
written, you have the lieence of the author. 
Your humble fervant, J. T. 

MH ibs find that place upon the globe, which bears from New-York 63 

degrees 383 minutes from the fouth, the difference of longitude 
exceeding the difference of latitude 98% degrees, and the length of the ene 
larged part of the rumb, in the mercatorial projeftion, being exaétly 
17.648 degrees. | 








SOLUTION. 
Let s and ¢ denote the natural fine and cofine of hf pe 
angle Y ; and put d for 982—=CD—BY, e for 
17-648=AD, (per quef.) and / for CD. > Ee D 
Then -* RAE OF = _¢-d 
hen ¢: (BY) /—d:21: AY", and DY-=AY+AD——-+e. Alfo 


. l ska ¢ ; C d-ce 

eli: DY=—=— +e: This equation reduced gives l=—.s= 
180 degrees, (when refolved in #umlers) the difference of longitude. 
Hence 180—98%—811=BY, the difference of latitude ; from which take 
the latitude of Y=403.N. and the remainder is the latitude of A403 S. 


Therefore A is the antipede to New-York. 
Introdu&ery 
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be Infiuence of Solitude on the Mind and Heart. 






Introdu&ory Chapter of a Treatife on SOLITUDE, confidered with refped 


to its influence on the mind and heart. 


fcene of life, furrounded by the 

reltraints of ceremony, the urgencies 
of bufinefs, the fhackles of fociety, 
and in the evening of my days, I feel 
no delight in tracing back the images 
of pleafures that pafs fo tranfiently 
away: my foul dwells with higher 
fatisfa€tion on the memory of thofe 
happy days of my youth, when So- 
LITUDE was my fole amufement ; 
when I knew no place more agree- 
able than the fequeftered cloiiter and 
the filent cell, the Jonely mountain 
and the fublimely awful grove ; nor 
any pleafures more lively than thofe 
J experienced in converfing with the 
dead. 

I love to recall to my mind the 
cool and filent fcenes of Solitude; to 
oppofe them to the heat and buitle 
of the world; to meditate on thofe 
advantages which the great and good 
of every age have acknowledged they 
poflels, though perhaps too {eldom 
experienced ; to reflect on the power- 
ful confolations they afford when 
grief corrodes the mind, when dif- 
eafe afflicts the body, when the num- 
ber of our years bends us to the 
ground; to contemplate, in fhort, 
the benign influence of Solitude up- 
on all the troubles of the heart. 

Solitude is that ftate in which the 
foul freely ‘refigns itfelf to its own 
reflections. The fage, therefore, who 
banifhes from his mind all recollec- 
tion of the objeéts by which he is 
furrounded, and retires within him- 
felf, is not lefs folitary than he who 
forfakes fociety and devotes himfelf 
entirely to the calm enjoyments of a 
lonely life. 

In retirement every man furren- 
ders himfelf, without reftraint or li- 
mitation, tothe guidance of his own 

ideas, and implicitly adopts the fenti- 
ments which his tae, temper, in- 
clination, and genius, in{pire, 


[i this unquiet and tumultuous 


By M. ZimMERMANN. 
Obferve the fhepherds of thofe ex- 


tenfive deferts : one chaunts the beau- 
ty which captivates his foul; another 
moulds the clay intoa ruftic vafe; the 
furrounding charms of nature form 
the fole delight and admiration of a 
third ; while a fourth inveftigates the 
precepts of the moral law, or con- 
templates the fublime truths of our 
holy religion. If they were refpec- 
tively to meet a lovely fthepherdefs 
beneath the fhades of their retire. 
ment, feated on the borders of fome 
gently flowing ftream, the heart of 
each might perhaps become the flave 
of love; but deprived of all that is 
dear to man, and doomed to tafte in- 
voluntary Solitude, the beft refource 
for each is to refign himfelf to the 
dictates of his inclination: a refource 
to which every well-difpofed and 
virtuous mind may conftantly refort 
without difmay or danger. 

Man, ina ftate of perfeét freedom, 
pofleffes an innate right to follow the 
fuggeftions of his fancy: fome are 
delighted by the foft melody of the 
nightingale, while others liften with 
equal pleafure to the hideous fhriek- 
ings of the owl. Some there are to 
whom even the vifits of friendfhip 
are difpleafing; who, to avoid the 
painful intercourfe, confine them- 
{elves eternally at home, and con- 
fume their hours in writing books, 
or killing flies. | 

The poor dejected heart conftantly 
attaches itfelf to fome favourite ob- 
jet, as far at Jeaft as circumftances 
and fituation will permit, from which 
it draws its confolation and fupport. 
Roaming through the cloifters of the 
Magdalene Convent at Hidelfheim, I 
was {urprifed to obferve an aviary of 
Canary birds in the cell of a Reli- 
gieufe. A Brabancon gentleman, 
fearful of the effects of cold, and 
having the fame averfion from wo- 

men 




















men that certain perfons are {aid to 
fee] from mice, lived five and twenty 
years at Braffels immured within his 
houfe, without any other amufement 
than that of colleéting a magnificent 
cabinet of paintings and pictures. 

Under the confinement even of the 
dungeon itfelf, men, deprived for 
ever of their liberty, endeavour to 
beguile the Solitude in which they 
are forced to live, by devoting their 
thoughts, as far as they are able, to 
thofe purfuits which afford them the 
highelt pleafure. The Swifs philo- 
fopher Michael Ducret meatured the 

eights of the Alps during his con- 
finement in the prifon of Aarburg, in 
the canton of Berne in Swiflerland ; 
and while Baron de T'renck, a pri- 
foner in the tower of Magdebourg, 
was every moment anxioufly em- 
ployed in forming projects to effe 
his efcape, Genera] Walravey:.t 
companion of his captivity, content- 
edly pafled his time in the feeding 
of chickens. 

The term Solitude does not, I 
conceive, always import a total ab- 
fence from the world. Sometimes ir 
conveys to my mind the idea of 
dwelling in a convent, or acountry 
village: fometimes I underitand it to 
mean the library of a man of learn- 
ing: and fometimes an occafional re- 
treat from the tumults of ative life. 

Men are frequently folitary with- 
out being alone; for to conftitute a 
itate of Solitude, it is fufficient if the 


mind be entirely abforbed by thofe. 


ideas which its own reflections create. 

_The haughty Baron, proud of the 
diftin&tions of birth, feels himfelf a- 
lone in every fociety whole members 
are not ennobled by an equal number 
of titles derived through a long line 
of hereditary defcents. A profound 
reafoner is, in general, folitary at the 
tables of the witty and the gay. The 
mind, even amidét the clamours of a 
popular aflembly, may withdraw its 
attention from the furrounding ob- 


Vor. Ill. No. 1. 
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jedts, may retire as effectually within 
itfelf, may become as ijolitary as a 
monk in his monaftery or a hermit in 
his cell. In fhort, Solitude may be 
as eafily attained amidit the gayeit 
circles of the moft brilliant city, as 
in the uninterrupted filence of a poor 
deferied village; at London and at 
Paris, as well as on the plains of 
Thebais or in the defarts of Nitria. 
A treatife therefore upon the real 
advantages to be derived from Soli-. 
tude, appeared to me a proper means 
to facilitate men in their fearch after 
happinefs. ‘The fewer external re- 
fources men poffefs, the greater ef- 
forts they make to difcover in them- 
felves the power of being happy ; 
and the more they are enabled to 
part, without regret, from their con- 
nelions with each other, the nearer 
they muf certainly approach to true 
fcficity. The pleafures of the world 
appear to me unworthy of the avidity 
with which they are purfued ; but it 
is equally true, that, upon a ferious 
examination, all thofe Catholic no- 
tions, once fo celebrated, of a total 
feclufion from the world and its con- 
cerns, appear altogether impractica- 
ble, and equally abfurd.. To render 
the mind independent of haman af- 
fiftances, and teach it torely entirely 
upon the ftrength of its own powers, 
is, | acknowledge, a noble exertion ; 
but it is certainly as meritorious to 
learn the art of living happily in the 
bofom of fociety, and of rendering 
ourfelves ufeful and agreeable to the 
reft of mankind. 

While, therefore, I defcribe the 
allurements of Solitude, I. fhall en- 
deavour to warn my readers againit 
thofe dangerous excefles into which 
fome of its difciples have been betray- 
ed; excefles as repugnant to the 
voice of reafon, as they are con- 
demned by the precepts of our holy 
religion. 

Happily to avoid all the dangers 
by which my fubject is furrounded, 
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to facrifice nothing to prejudice, to 
advance nothing in violation of truth, 
to obtain the approbation of the 

eaceful difciples of reafon and phi- 
lofophy, will be my anxious endea- 
vour; and if affliction fhail derive a 
ray of confolation from my labours ; 
if melancholy, in forgetting the hor- 
rors of its fituation, fhall raife its de- 
jeéted head to blefs me; if I fhall be 
able to convince the innocent votaries 
of rural retirement that the {prings of 
pleafure foon dry up in the heat of 
the metropolis; that the heart re- 
mains cold and fenfelefs in the midft 
of all its noify and factitious joys : 
if they fhall learn to feel the fupertor 
pleafures of a country life, become 
fenfible of the variety of refources 
they aiford againft idlene{s and vex- 


ation; what purity of {fentiment, 
what peaceful thoughts, what unfad- 
ing happinefs the view of verdant 
meads, the fight of numerous flocks 
and herds quitting the fertile mea- 
dows on the clofe of day, inftil into 
the mind; with what ineffable de- 
light the fublime beauty of a wild 
romantic country, interfperfed with 
diftant cottages, and occupied by 
freedom and content, ravifhes the 
foul; how much more readily, in 
fhort, we forget all the pains and 
troubles of a wounded heart’on the 
borders of a gentle ftream, than a- 
midft the concourfe of deceitful joys 
fo fatally followed in the courts of 
princes; my tafk will be accom- 


,plithed, and all my wifhes amply 


gratified ! 








The GENERAL ADVANTAGES of SOLITUDE. 
By the fame. 


OLITUDE engages the affecti- 
S ons of men, whenever it holds 
upa picture of tranquillity to their 
view. The doleful and monotonous 
found of the clock of a fequeftered 
monaftery, the filence of nature in 
a ftill night, the pure air on the 
fummit of a high mountain, the 
thick darknefs of an ancient foreft, 
the fight of a temple fallen into ruins, 
infpire the foul with a foft melancho- 
ly, and banifh all recollection of the 
world and its concerns. But the 
man who cannot hold a friendly cor- 
refpondence with his own heart, who 
derives ng comfort from the reflec- 
tions of his mind, who dreads the 
idea of meditation, and is fearful of 
pafling a fingle moment with him- 
felf, looks with an equal eye on Soli- 
tude and on death. He endeavours 
to enjoy all the voluptuou(nefs which 
the world affords; drains the per- 
nicious cup of pleafure to its dregs ; 
and until the dreadful moment ap- 
proaches when he beholds his nerves 
fhattered, and all the powers of his 


foul deftroyed, he has not courage to 
make the delayed confeflion, «« J am 
tired of THE WORLD and all its idle 
follies, and now prefer the mournful 
Joade of the cyprefs to the intoxication 
of its noify pleafures and tumultuous 
Joys.” 

The dangers to which a life of 
Solitude is expofed, for even in So- 
litude many real dangers exift, af- 
ford no tubftantial argument againft 
it; as by ajudicious employment of 
the hours of activity and repofe, and 
a proper vigilance upon the defires 
of the heart, they may be eafily e- 
luded. The adventurous navigator, 
when acquainted with the fignal of 
approaching dangers, and the fitua- 
tion of thofe rocks and fhoals which 
threaten his fafety, no longer fears 
the perils to which he was before ex- 
pofed. The advantages of Solitude 
are {till le{s difproved by the com- 
plaints of thofe who, feeling a con- 
tinual defire to efeape from them- 
felves, are incapable of every enjoy- 
ment but what the world affords; to 

whom 
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whom retirement and tranquillity ap- 
pear vapid and fatiguing ; and who, 
unconicious of any nobler pleafure 
than that of paying or receiving vi- 
fits, have of courfe no idea of the 
delights of Solitude. 

It is, therefore, only to thofe dif- 
tinguifhed beings who can refort to 
their own bofoms for an antidote 
agianft difquiet, who are fearlefs of 
the numerous facrifices which virtue 
may demand, whofe fouls are en- 
dowed with fufficient energy to drive 
away the dread of being alone, and 
whofe hearts are fufceptible of the 
pure and tranquil delights of domef- 
tic felicity, that I pretend to recom- 
mend the advantages of Solitude. 
The miferable being in whofe bofom 
the corruptions of the world has 
already deftroyed thefe precious gifts 
of nature ; who kno“s no other plea- 
fure, is fenfible to no other happinefs 
than what cards or the luxury of a 
richly-furnifhed table afford; who 
difdains all exercife of the under- 
ftanding, thinks all delicacy of fen- 
timent unnatural, and, by a brutality 
almoft inconceivable, laughs at the 
facred name of fenfibility ; muft be 
loft to virtue, and utterly incapable 
of pleafure from any operations of his 
own mind. 

Philofophers, and minifters of the 
gofpel, if they were entirely to de- 
prive themfelves of the pleafures of 
lociety, ‘and to fhun, with rigid fe- 
verity, the honelt comforts and ra- 
tional amufements of life, would, 
Without doubt, effentially injure the 
interefis of wifdom and virtue; but 
there are not, at prefent, many pre- 
ceptors who carry their doétrines to 
this extent: on the contrary, there 
exifts a multitude, both in the coun- 
try and the town, to whom Solitude 
would be infupportable, who fhame- 
fully devote their time to noify dif- 
‘pations and tumulcuous pleafures al- 
together inconfiftent with their cha- 
tatters and funétions, Thecelebrated 
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wera is paffed when a life of retire- 
ment and contemplation was alone 
efteemed, and when the approaches 
to heaven were meafured in propor- 
tion as the mind receded from its at- 
tachmenis to the world. 

After having examined the influ- 
ence of Solitude upon the general 
habits of life, and upon thofe ordi- 
nary pleafures which are puriued 
with fuch unceafing avidity, I fhall 
fhew, that it enables MAN to live 
independent and alone ; that there is 
no misfortune it cannot alleviate, no 
forrow that it will not foften ; that it 
adds dignity to his chara¢ter, and 
gives frefh vigour to the powers of 
his mind; that Ke cannot, in any 
other fituation, acquire fo perfect a 
knowledge of himfelf; that it en- 
larges the fphere of attention, and 
ripens the feeds of judgment: in 
fhort, that it is from the influence of 
Solitude alone that man can hope for 
the fruition of unbroken pleafures 
and never-fading felicity. 

The enjormMents of aétive life 
may eafily be blended with the moft 
ordinary advantages of Solitude ; and 
we fhal! foon difcover upon what 
foundations the opinions of thofe phi- 
lofophers are built, who maintain 
that the tumults of the world, and 
the diffipation of its votaries, are in- 
compatible with the calm exercife of 
reafon, the decifions of a fober judge- 
ment, the invettigation of truth, and 
the ftudy of the human heart. 

The legion of fantaftic fafhions to 
which a man of pleafure is ooliged 
to facrifice his time, impairs the ra- 
tional faculties of his mind, and de- 
itroys the native energies of his foul. 
Forced continually to lend himfelf 
to the performance of a thoufand 
little triflings, a thoufand mean ab- 
furdities, he becomes by habit frivo- 
lous and abfurd. The face of things 
no longer wears its true and genuine 
afpect; and his depraved talte lofes 
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or fubflantial pleafure. ‘The infatua- 
tion feizes on his brain, and his cor- 
rupted heart teems with idle fancies 
and vain imaginations. Thefe illu- 
fions however, through which the 
plainett object comes diftorted to his 
view, might eafily be difpelled. Ac- 
cuftomed toa lonely life, and left to 
relleét in calmnefs and fobriety, dur- 
ing the filence of the folitary hour, 
upon the falfe joys and deceitful plea- 
fures which the parade of vifiting and 
the glare of public entertainments 
offer to our view, he would foon 
perceive and candidly acknowledge 
their nothingnefs and infipidity : foon 
would he behold the pleafures of the 


world in their true colours, and feel 


that he had blindly wandered in pur- 
fuit of phantoms; poflefiing fome- 


thing in appearance, but nothing in 
reality. 








Languor and diffatisfaction are evey 
the inevitable confequences of this 
ardent purfuit of entertainments and 
diverfions. He who has drained the 
cup of pleafure to its lait drop ; who 
is obliged to confefs that his hopes 
are fled, and that the world no longer 
contains an objeét worthy of his pur. 
fuit; who feels difappointment and 
difguft mingled with all his enjoy- 
ments; who feems aftonifhed at his 
own infenfibility; who no longer 
poflefies the magic of the enchantrefs 
Imagination to gild and decorate the 
{cene; call$ in vain to his affiftance 
the daughters of fenfuality: their 
careffes can no longer charm his dark 
and melancholy mind ; the {oft and 
fyren fong of luxury no longer can 
difpel the cloud of difcontent which 
hovers round his head. 





Fer the New-Yorx Macazins. 
SPECULATION. 


Cepy of a Letter from a Gentlemen in R 


DEAR SIR, 


AM forry to hear of your lofs by 
I the fcripts; but the beft concert- 
ed fchemes are fometimes fruftrated. 
You may confole yourfelf with the 
confideration, that the plan which 
vou and the other knowing ones had 
fo deeply and ingebioully contrived, 
could not poffibly have mifcarried 
but for the moft unforefeen and ex- 
traordinary bad luck. Had the gulls 
hept their credulity but a little while 
Jonger, fo that your club could have 
played into one another's hands at a 
few more fales, your fortune had been 
aseide: However, keep a gcod heart: 
jome other fuch job may {oon offer. 
‘his is a glorious country to live in 
for a man of adventure, efpeciaily if 
he be eigueteme with all the refine- 
ments of the paper myftery. Point 
but to any ob ject, and call ou t Spec! 
-—and immediately the brains of the 





Viland to his Friend in this City. 


good people of America are fet a- 
working like fo many beer-cafks ina 
brew-houfe !—-and the ideas of pro- 
fits, riches, parade, and making a 
figure, buzz about their ears like 
fwarms of mufketoes in a calm even- 
ing of Auguit!—Then, ‘my lad— 
then is the time for a fellow of parts 
like you, to raife himfelf. 

I fuppofe you wonder why I have 
been fo Jong filent—I will tell you. 
You muft know, that befides my 
{peculating in paper, &c. I have of- 
ten been dabbling i in chymical expe- 
riments. In this way I think I have 
now made a difcovery that will meke 
my fortune for ever, and befides be 
of the utmoft advantage to the public. 
The difcovery which I have made is 
no lefs than the mighty fecret of 
pickling eggs! can pickle eggs that 
will keep tor any length of time, and 
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in any climate, and’ be as frefh as if 
juft dropt from the hen. Now, it is 
ealy to fee of what vaft advantage 
this will be to the commercial inte- 
refts of America. (And I would not 
for a kingdom divulge the fecret to 
any foreigner.) Many will be the 
fhips loaded with eggs, that will fail 
from our different ports to all parts 
of the world, in the courfe of a year ; 
and then, to think what a profitable 
trade it will be !—No doubt the go- 
vernor-general of the Britifh Eait- 
Indies, and the nabobs, would, any 
of them, give many hundred dollars 
for a barrel of frefh eggs, bronght 
from the other end of the world.-— 
We may convert our fields into hen- 
paftures, and raife the value of our 
lands an hundred percent. And 
even now, any one of our good coun- 
try houfewives could, by fhipping to 
the Weft-Indies, and to China, one 
year’s produce of her hens, receive 
in return as much tea and fugar, &c. 
as has hitherto coft her annually, not 
only her eggs, but all her butter and 
cheefe too. 

All thefe confiderations, together 
with that of the intenfe ftudy and 
great expence it has coft me, will, no 
doubt, induce congrefs to grant me 
a patent, as the fole and only pickler 
of eggs within the limits of the U- 
nited States and their dependencies. 

I thal! fay nothing more of my dif 
covery, until I am examined on it by 
a committee of congrefs. But in the 
mean time, I am ready to treat with 
any individual, or any incorporate 
body, concerning the price they are 
to pay me for a communication of 
my fecret, and the privilege of being 
deputy picklers of eggs in the diffe- 
rent diftriés throughout the conti- 
nent, 

AsT muf lay in a large ftock of 
€ggs, and of pickling materials, and 
Procure a new chymical apparatas, [ 
_ Want a large fum of ready fpe- 
cte. TI therefore requeit’ you to fend 
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me immediately twenty thoufand 
dollars, which I will repay you, with 
extraordinary intereft, in a way | fhall 
tell you by and by. If your late 
loffes have difabled you from making 
up that fum yourfelf, fome other of 
our fraternity will readily help you 
out forfake of a premium, and gladly 
too—for the fcripts being now afleep, 
and no other great {peculating enter- 
prife yet going on, money will begin 
to tumble out. 

Your gains in this fpeculation will 
be very great. Firft, I will appoint 
~ my agent for the flate of New- 

ork, and places under its influence, 
for fell‘ag my difcovery, &c. on 
which fales I will allow you a bro- 
ker’s commiffion of five per cent.— 
Now, only look at the people you 
have to deal with, and then think 
what a fam this alone will fetch you! 
—Secondly, I will make you a pre- 
fent of twenty copies of my fecret ; 
or in other words, the privilege of 
erecting twenty different works for 
carrying it into effect. But as you 
may probably not incline to become 
an egg pickler yourfelf, you can fell 
the privilege on your own account. 
The difpofing of thefe twenty fhares, 
according to your dexterous way of 
managing, will be‘exceedingly pro- 
duétive: for, by buying and felling 
and felling and buying ten or a dozen 
times over, which you can do with 
the moft dignified fpeculating ad- 
drefs, you may eafily raife them up 
to at leaft ten times their original va- 
lue. And as for buyers, there can 
be no difficulty in finding abundance 
of them: for you have only to de- 
clare, that the profit arifing from the 
pickling of eggs will be immenfe, 
and immediately they will run out of 

their counting-houtes, their ware- 
houles, their ftores, their fhops, and 
their work-fhops—lamenting as they 
run, that they have fo long been the 
una(piring, {piridefs dupes of dull 
ploding induftry,-—-when they “ 
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all the while have been brokers, rich 
{peculators, men of great importance, 
dealers in fecrets, and picklers of 
eggs !— 

Thus, my friend, I have informed 
you (as far as is proper at prefent) of 
my very important difcovery, toge- 
ther with the plan we are to follow in 
turning it to our mutual advantage. 
It will, I think, do my bufinefs com- 
pletely ; and I hope that not lefs than 
forty or fifty thoufand dollars will 
fall to your fhare. 

But all this is nothing when com- 
pared with the infinite advantages 
hence arifing to our country. What 
an enchanting, what a rapturous con- 
fideration this to men of our charac- 
ter! For what clafs of men is there 
any where to be found, who con- 
flantly ftudy the honour and profpe- 
rity of their country fo much as we 
brothers of the job? Where are 
there men who, by only {peaking a 
word, turn what was hitherto feven 
or eight inftantaneoufly into fifteen 
or fixteen—who a€tually double the 
riches of their country by the breath 
of their mouth? Who, I fay, at- 
tempt to do this but {peculators ?-— 
What other men are there, who thus 
put millions into the public treafury 
for every dollar they gain for them- 
felves ?-—Thefe are the men—thefe 
the ufetul citizens, who will foon 
make this happy country as much 
richer than all other nations, as they 
themfelves are wifer and more im- 
portant than the common dull herd 
of the people. 

But let us turn to more diitant 
faéts.— 

What fet of men were they who, 
about eighty years ago, in England, 
drew the ruily guineas from the cof- 
fers of many a mifer, to enable a cho- 
fen band of adventurers to carry ona 
SouTu SEA TRADE Of vait national 
importance, which foon after induced 
their parliament to pafs one of the 
jufteft laws they ever made f—They 


were imecuiators 
> Vee @ ee ee 


What fet of men were they, who 
in different ages have, by getting into 
the legiflatures of free countries, pro. 
cured the enatting of laws, tending 
to accomplifh fome particular de. 
figns, and the next year the repeal of 
thefe very laws, and the pafling of 
others of a quite oppofite kind, yet 
ftill tending to promote the fame 
great defigns; thefe men all the while 
making fuch prudent ufes of thofe 
contradictory laws as, in the courfe 
of a few years, to {weep a great part 
of the property of the filly, ufelefs 
multitude, into the Japs of a fele& 
few, a tried band of brothers, who, 
by their abilities and patriotifm, had 
often fhown themfelves the only fit 
perfons to enjoy wealth, as being 
thofe who alone could employ it in 
promoting the fame, the glory, and 
the happinefs of their country ? Who, 
I fay, could achieve fuch feats but 
{peculators ? 

Who were the makers, or, who 
were capable of being the makers of 
the many ufeful and patriotic TEN- 
DER Laws that have, in former 
times, rendered many countries fo 
famous all over the reft of the world, 
and caufed them to be pointed out 
to this day, and for ages yet to come, 
as the admired models of jusTICE 
and true national HONOUR? 
None but fpeculators! And who but 
they could have fo ingenioufly con- 
trived to apply the property of indi- 
viduals of other nations, to the benefit 
of themifelves and their friends ? 

What was it even in our own coun- 
try, that has at one time raifed a pa- 
per fecurity above its nominal value 
in gold and filver, and at other times 
funk it down to one tenth part of 
that value—but the myflic touch of 
a {peculator ? 

What could reconcile the jarring 
claims of Junding and affumption, {0 
that they could cordially join ref- 
dence, but the wonderful addrefs of 
{peculators? How could a few in- 

dividuals 
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dividuals have ¢ 
mous fortunes from among the ruins 


of the induftrious plodding multitude, 
had they not each of them been pol- 
fefled of the amazingly fertile genius 
of a {peculator? And how could our 
fraternity ever have been able to per- 
fuade the people, that his agrandiz- 
ing of ourfelves at their expence, was 
abjalutely neceflary for the public 
welfare, had not our abilities been as 
extraordinary as our manly aflurance, 
together with the belief which many 
people fo juftly entertain of our he- 
roic patriotifm, and of that enthu- 
fiaftic love of our country which con- 
ftantly Earns in our bofoms—is the 
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collected fuch enor- delightful employment of ourtongues, 
and which fhines out even in our 
countenances ?—Oh, my dear coun- 
“try! how ardently do I love thee! 
how paflionately do [ rejoice in con- 
tinually promoting thy glory and dig- 
nity among the nations! 
facred faith—by the invincible ho- 
nefty—by the inviolable fecrecy—by 





By the 


the pure difintereftednefs—by the 
unparalleled patriotifm—by the im- 
maculate virtue—-and by the moft 
honourable character of a Specuéator, 
I love my dear, dear country, better 
than aeckly premiums, new paper 
laws, public fecurities, or even than 


bank Script !— 





Account of the Ruins of Hexcurantum, Pompeta, and Pasrum. 
From «A PiGure of Italy, by B’. De Archeuboliz. 


APLES cannot boaft of many 
famous works of architecture, 
in {pite of its vaft and magnificent 
churches, convents and palaces. The 
chief tafte of the Neapolitans is what 
is deemed extravagant with refpect to 
the arts; and manifetts itfelf in their 
edifices, fountains, &c. which form a 
great contraft with thofe of Rome. 
The pavement of the ftreets is very 
good, and moltly confilts of the lava 
of Mount Vefuvius, which has been 
hewn out in great and large pieces. 
The roofs of the houfes are quite flat, 
which would put this city in a very 
bad fituation in cafe of a fiege. 

The monks keep here medical 
warehoufes, or apothecary fhops, in 
their convents, where they prepare 
and {ell all remedies.* The poor 
get them gratis; and the Neapolitans 
are In general praife-worthy for their 
beneficence to them. Whole troops 
of paupers, amounting to feveral 
thoufands, receive their daily fubfitt- 
ence from the convent of the Carthu- 
fian Monks, which is reckoned to be 
immenfely rich, lies upon a moun- 
‘ain, and commands the moft en- 


chanting view of the adjacent coun- 
try and fea. 

No prince in Europe has it more 
in his power to reduce the monks 
than the king of Sicily, who has the 
fole prerogative of being perpetual 
legate of the fee of Rome. He may, 
at his pleafure, excommunicate or 
abfolve all laymen or prieits of his 
kingdom. Neither rank nor dignity, 
that of acardinal not excepted, can 
{creen any perfon from his jurifdic- 
tion. The Viceroy of Sicily has alfo 
the peculiar title of Beatifimo Padre, 
(moft bleffed father) given him in all 
petitions. ‘Though the king has no 
{uch prerogative at Naples, it muft 
neverthelefs give the reader a high 
notion of his {piritual power, which 
might facilitate many arbitrary mea- 
fures againft the clergy, if proper ufe 
was made of it. It has been impof- 
fible till néw to introduce the tribu- 
nal of the holy inquifition, againft 
which the Neapolitans have feveral 
times declared themfelves in a mott 
obftinate manner. ‘The wantof this 
tribunal has not in the leait abated 
their devotion, which they ever Ke 
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The Friar in Shake/peare’s Romeo and Fuliet, fers ta confirm the anti- 


quity of this cuftom in Italy. 
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by an unremitted exercife of their 
religious rites, and by keeping their 

fafts more rigoroufly than other Ita- 
lians; by them they wifh to atone 
for the exceffes they have committed 
during the carnival. 

Their carnival is highly fplendid. 

Che great opera-houle of St. Carlo 
is the moft magnificent in Italy, and 
as that of Parma is not fit for ufe, 
alfo the greateft in Europe. On cer- 
tain nights it is quite decorated with 
glafles, and the boxes illuminated 
trom top to bottom, which makes a 
prodigious fine appearance. I once 
faw it in that {plendor. The firtt 
impreflion . made upon me was great, 
but I foon felt the too great fplendor 
of the illemingt ions dazzle my eyes, 
and hinder me from feeing the art 
of the performance. This theatre is 
remarkable for its decorations, which 
do not confift of fide fcenes pufhed 
crwards like in other countries, but 
of three vaft divifions, which occupy 
the bottom and thetwo fides. Upon 
thefe the greateft objeéts are painted 
in 2 perfpe€tive ; a difpofition which 
has no good effeét, and will confe- 
quently find few or no imitators. 
This royal theatre is, like all others, 
in the hands of managers, whofe 
contra&t laits only one twelve-month, 
and whofe gain or lofs depends upon 
circumftances. Naples has no the- 
atre for reprefenting tragedies or co- 
medies, but only for operas, farces, 
and puppet-fhows, which are un- 
commonly crowded. The people 
cannot live without feeivg their Poli- 
chinello. ‘This part is a€ted by a Ca- 
labrian peafant, who endeavours to 
difplay his grofs wit, with cracking 
in his own: “bberith, the molt pitiful 
and ill-rhimed jokes. 

The Neapolitans may boaft of 
having executed the gigantic project 
of a 4 {pedtacle unique, in the annals 
of the carnival. It happened about 
fourteen years ago, and has been re- 
peated every year fince. Vienne, the 


famous French painter, was defired 
to give the plan, and fent it from 
Rome, his refidence, to Naples. Its 
objeét was a mafquerade, reprefent- 
ing the Great Signior going in pro- 
ceffion from the Seraglio to the 
Mofque. The whole court, befides 
the king and queen, take a part in 
this magnificent {pectacle, which 
tranfports the {peétator’s mind to the 
refidence of the Ottomans. He fees 
the fultan attended by his fultanas 
and female flaves, all the great officers 
of ftate, and the great of the empire, 
eicorted by feveral thoufands of Ja- 
nifaries. Every one of them is ina 
proper chara¢teriftic ‘Turkifh drefs, 
The Pachas, Agas, and Vizir, &c. 
ftrut about in the richeit drefles, &c. 
glittering with jewels. As every bo- 
dy exerts himfelf to fhine on {uch a 
day, and no expence is {pared, it 
may perhaps be faid, that the imita- 
tion furpafles the {plendor of the ori- 
ginal. The proceffion pafles through 
the principal ftreets, and though the 
royal family are among the number 
of the a€tors, the king never repre- 
fents the fultan, but appears in the 
difguife of a Pacha. This parade, 
which ufually takes place towards the 
end of the carnival, is frequently re- 
peated feveral times. 

The Neapolitan nobility are very 
numerous, and partly very rich. 
Their vanity isnot content with the 
fimple title of count or marquis, they 
will abfolutely be princes or dukes. 
Hence the greateft part of the noble 
Neapolitan families have that title. 
Their great number muft make them 
lefs efteemed, and it would indeed be 
wrong tocompare them to the princes 
and dukes of other countries; for in 
fpite of the high found of thefe titles, 
they are no more than our common 
noblemen. The feale of ‘efteem 1s 
here, like every where, wealth and 
expence. There are fome of “ 


princes who live in a ftile of royal 
magnificence, while others fubiilt 
very 
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very fcantily in hired lodgings. }, As 
running footmen are very common 
here, {uch a Principe always keeps one 
in a garret as well as he can afford, 
and in him confitts al] his grandeur. 
There are as many and even more 
equipages to be feen here than in 
Paris. They fhine mach more by 
luxaty, fome having four, fome fix 
fine Neapolitan horfes, fervants in the 
richeft livery, and a great number of 
running footmen. The cheapnefs of 
provifions makes it eafy for the nobles 
to keep fuch a number of fervants in 
their fervice; the more fo, as they 
are content with the {malleit wages ; 
and the country people think it in 
general the fum of happinefs if they 
can find means to fubfitt in Naples. 
They wear long {words, a cuitom 
which feems to have arifen from the 


_ danger prevailing in this city, which 


was in former times ftil! more un(afe 
than at prefent: the fervants were, 
therefore, formerly obliged, and are 
ftill now, to defend their mafters a- 


‘gainft the banditti. 


As galleries and libraries belong to 
the luxus of the great, they are nei- 
ther wanting here. The hall which 
contains the library of prince Tarfia, 


is very magnificent, and gilt every 


where with uncommon profufion. 
That this nobleman did not intend to 
honour the mufes in particular by 
this {plendor, may be feen in his 


‘tables, which are alfo richly painted 


and decorated. ‘The queen of Naples 
has colleéted a library of German 
books for her own ufe, which the 


be of the celebrated Feuger, of 


ienna, has beautified with great 
tafte. 

It is remarkable, that there are 
lefs modern produétions of art in 
Naples than in other cities of Italy. 
The beft of them were fent to Spain. 
Ths capital was alfo in want of an- 
tiquities, but the difcovery of Her- 
Culaneum, Pompeia, and Pzftam, 
has tichly fupplied that defeét. It 
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is fincerely lamented by all the learn- 
ed and artifts, and will ever be la- 
mented by our pofterity, that no 
better ufe has been made of fuch pre- 
cious treafures. Being not only the 
property of the Neapolitans, but of 
all the enlightened world, they have 
been ufed in a moft anaccountable 
manner. 

If there were not fuch a number 
of incontrovertible faéts, obvious to 
the eyes of the world, and furnifh- 
ing the moft convincing proofs of 
the barbarifm and {mall degree of en- 
lightning in Italy, the conduét adopt- 
ed at io extraordinary adifeovery, a 
conduct worthy of an Attilla, would 
alone be fufficient to characterize the 
ftate of knowledge and fcience among 
the Neapolitans, who make fo great 
a part of the Italian nation, and who 
granting them inferior ia many re- 
{pects ty the relt of their countrymen, 
do indeed form no contraft with them. 
Hence is impudence and prefump- 
tion, if after fuch notorious facts peo- 
ple ftand up as advocates for this 
country, ranging the Italians, who, 
according to their bodily exiftence, 
live in the 18th, and according to 
their learning and acquirements in 
the 16th century, among the moit 
enlightened nations of Europe. 

Exceffive ignorance fo predomi- 
nant at Naples, that mother of fuper- 
ftition appeared in full light at the 
epoch of the above-mentioned me- 
morable difcovery. ‘The poetic fable 
of {pirits who guard treafures, which 
can be of no ufe to them, has here 
been realized. Guards were placed 
at every avenue, the fight of the cu- 
riofities was granted with the utmoft 
difficulty, and to make any fearches 
or inquiries upon the {pot moft rigo- 
roufly prohibited. Even at prefent, 
no one is fuffered to copy the leatt 
inicription, or to draw the f{malleft 
object. Winkelmann, the great an- 
tiquarian, complained bitterly of fuch 
bafe proceedings. When he vifited 
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thele celebrated ruins, al! his motions 


were watched, and this excellent 
man faw himfelf treated with fo 
much bafenefs and jealoufy, that his 
enthufiafin for antiquities could not 
brook it. He therefore jet out with- 
out making his obfervations, fo un- 
happily loit to us and pofterity. 

No meafures could have been more 
worthy of barbarians than thofe taken 
at the removal of works of art, uten- 
fiis, &c. which were brought to Por- 
ticl, a city built upon the fame lava 
which buried Herculaneum. [In this 


unfafe place, fituate at the foot of 


Vefuvius, are kept thefe treafures, of 
which had been formed the higheil 
expectations, but which ignorance, 
neglect, avarice, and turpid envy, 
have now almoit rendered ufelefs. 
The moft precious and valuable part 
of things found were manutcripts, 
which are feen {cattered about like 
the meaneft lumber, and neglected 
to the higheft degree. They are, 
properly {peaking, rolls which have 
the form of fmall, round, black pie- 
ces of wood, which feemed at firit, 
as if they could not be unfolded, be- 
caufe. the heat of the lava had made 
them fodry, that upon being touched 
they would goto tatters. At lait an 
ingenious Genoefe friar, of the name 
of Piaggio, undertook this difficult 
taik, and unfolded the rolls with a 
machine of his own contrivance. 
The bufinefs went on very flowly, as 
there was but a fingle man allowed 
to affifthim. This unfeafonable par- 
fimony, if itdeferves any othername 
than that of the molt fordid avarice, 
has been caule, that of eight hundred 
rolls, there are but four unfolded, 
and even thofe happen not to be very 
important. ‘The work was carried 
no farther, and the remaining MSS. 
are trod upon. ‘Thus they are for 
ever lo{ttothe learned world! There 
has not yet a line been printed of the 
contents of the unfolded rolls, and 
this made the good, able, and induf- 


tricu monk lofe.all farther pleafure 
and Courage to proceed in fo toilfome 
a talk. 

It is furprifing that the Englith 
ambafflador, Sir William Hamilton, 
who is the great tavourite and infe- 
parable companion of the king, has 
not made ufe of all his influence to 
raiie thefe difficulties, and bring to 
light all the treafures of literature and 
art which have been difcovered, and 
muft be of univerfal utility. By this 
he might gain much more merit and 
fame, than he acquired by his Hy- 
pothefes upon mount Vefuvius and 
other volcanoes ; which, in {pite of 
ail effays and obfervations, are, and 
will remain Aypothe/es. 

There is nota more pleafant jour- 
ney to be imagined, than that from 
Naples to thefe buried cities. The 
road from the capital to Portici, 
which is a German league long, is 
beiet with an uninterrupted row of 
large market towns and country feats. 
Pompeia lies two German leagues 
farther. The difference between thefe 
two ancient cities is, that Hercula- 
nuem lies under and is covered by the 
ground, but Pompeia ftands free and 
unincumbered. Its greater diftance 
from mount Vefuvius caufed it only 
to be covered with afhes and fand; 
but it was the lot of Herculeneum to 
be buried in the burning lava. As 
the latter is difficult to be removed, 
on account of its hardnefs, and the 
town of Portici is juft built upon 
it, government contented themfelves 
with fuch curiofities as have been 
found, and the openings that have 
been dug were, for the molt part, 
ordered to be filled up again. It is 
neceflary to go with torches deep 
under ground, to fee what the firft 
defire of curiofity has expofed to 
view. What is iti!l open, in memory 


of this remarkable difcovery, confifts 
of a well-preferved theatre, from 
which the ftatues and pi€tures have 
been transferred to the royal mufeum. 
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Whoever fees that fine theatre, muft 
exprefs an eager with to fee it wholly 
Jaid open, and with its ornaments ; 
but the lamented {mall degree of love 
of fcience, and a fcanty eeconomy, 
have hindered the accomplifhment of 
fuch a reafonable with: byt had at 
been poflible to find here the bones 
of fome great faint, no expences 
would have been fpared to draw them 
from the innermoft recefles of the 
earth, and people might by this time 
kifs them at pleafure. It muft how- 
ever be underftood, that this honour 
would only have been the lot of the 
great, for the lower clafs muft thank 
heaven if they are allowed to lick the 
wrappers or frame of fuch holy 
things. 

The indifference with which this 
fingular difcovery is treated, is to be 
obferved to this hour with regard to 
Pompeia, which would coft no great 
fams to be laid open. Where the 
afhes covered it moft, it was never 
above eighteen or twenty feet, and 
on other places much lefs. Ifa good 
nymber of hands had been employed 
to remove them, the whole work 
might have been finifhed in a couple 
of years. But in 1779 there were 
not aboye thirty workmen, and thefe 
would not have been employed, if 
the Neapolitan cabinet did not find 
its honour at ftake in difcontinuing the 
works. There is now only one {treet 
laid open, though the city ,was dif- 
covered thirty years ago. The ridi- 


cule of this indifference, and .the. 


contraft it forms with the rigorous 
prohibition to fuffer no perfon to 
copy or poffefs any thing, may be 
Judged by the meaneft capaciry. 

_ That part of Pompeia which has 
oeen laid open, reprefents a moft in- 
lereiting {pe€tacle. It excites fo pe- 
culiaran emotion in him, who, with 
a proper knowledge of that great na- 
tion which formerly inhabited this 
country, walks through the open ftreet 
of this ancient city, and fuarveys 
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houfes, baths, theatres, temples, &c. 
of which itis impoflible to imagine, 
that their founders were itil! living 
feventeen centuriesago. ‘The whole 
aflemblage of ideas caufes, that no- 
thing but refie€tion can reconcile fo 
remote an era tothe objects in view ; 
many of which, for inftance houfes 
and utenfils, feem to trace their age 
only to a few years.” It was difco- 
vered, with great furprife, that Na- 
ples, from the earlieft records was 
paved with lava; a proof that the 
breaking out of Vefuvius is far more 
ancient than generally believed. 

The entrance to Pompeia is from 
the ancient barracks of the Roman 
troops; upon the pavement the ruts 
of the wheels of waggons may {flill 
be perceived. ‘The houfes are but 
fmal], and the doors marked with a 
charaCteriftic figure in bas-relief, in- 
dicating the profeflion and condition 
of the proprietor. The beft paint- 
ings which were found in Pompeia, 
were upon the walls of a temple fa- 
cred to the goddefs Ifis. ‘Thefe paint- 
ed walls have been detached and re- 
moved from the edifice. 

Whatever is dug out here and in 
Pzftum, is brought to the king’s 
palace at Portici, and expofed there 
in a great number of halls. ‘This 
colle€tion of ancient paintings, me- 
tal, and marble ftatues, bufts, urns, 
dried vi€tuals, and wines of the 
feventeenth century, befides vafes, 
utenfils, and all kinds of furniture, 
is immenfe indeed, and would be 
fufficient to fill all the great collections 
of antiquities in Europe, while that 
of Portici would ftill remain the 
completeft. ‘The very floor of the 
halls is paved with antique Mofaic 
ftone. Itexhibits a true labyrinth of 
art and antiquity, which, from the 
immenfe number of curious and re- 
markable objets, admits only of a 
very tranfitory view. If this col- 
jeétion was putupin Naples, it would 
at leaft promote the fludy of the arts 

among 
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among the artifts refident there ; but 
in Portici it does not much more fer- 
vice than if it were ftill buried in the 
ruins. To this may be added, the 
perilous fituation of that town, which 
leaves daily apprehenfions, left this 
invatuable treafure fhould, all ona 
fudden, difappear from the furface 
of the earth. Regardlefs of all 
thefe confiderations, a place has 


‘been marked out here for the recep- 


tion of the moft admirable ftatue 
of Hercules, which is now ftanding 


in the yard of the palace of Farnefe, 
from whence the king of Naples, 
who has inherited the eftate, will 
have it transferred upon the firft va- 
cancy of the papal fee, as he then 
wil] meet with no contradiétion in 
accomplifhing his defign,, So far 
goes the fingular caprice fF heaping 
antiquities upon antiquities, and leav- 
ing them to the chance of being bu- 
ried again by the lavaat che firft break- 
ing out of the mountain. 
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For the New-York MaGazine. 


Meffrs. Sworps, 


Were the following little Hiftory the child of imagination, I fbould fuppofe 
myfelf unhappy in the choice of a fubje&, and the public might expe? more 
frattering images, and a greater elegance of language, in a compo/ition in- 


tended merely to plea/e. 


But, as this is a true relation of facts, fome of 


ewhich are recent, and well known in the country where they were exhi- 
bited, and the names affixed to the charaders only in part fictitious or dif- 
guifed, the writer is not fingular in opinion, that it would afford ufeful 


matter of fpeculation to many of your ingenious corre/pondents who love the 


frudy of the buman heart. 


Yours, Fe. Z. 





JOSEPH and SOPHIA: Or, The History of JULIET JOHNSON, 


AS RELATED BY HERSELF. 





Appiy relieved from the con- 

fines of a flow failing veffel, 

the cheerlefs gloom of hhort allow- 
ance, and the infults of a crew col- 
‘leéted from the dregs of feveral na- 
tions of Europe, after fifteen weeks 
reflection on the various occurrences 
of my palt life, tofied and harrafied by 
contrary winds on the ftormy bofom 
of the Atlantic, I contemplated with 
fecret pleafure the level woody plains 
of South-Carolina, and rejoiced in the 
profpect of the rifing wealth and prof- 
perity of Charlefton,the gayemporium 
of that truly hofpitable ftate. Surely, 
faid I, twas Heaven in{pired Colum- 


bus with that enterprifing fpirit which 


direéted him to the never-frequented 
fhores of this vaft, this fertiie conti- 





Vitavi denique culpam, 
Non laudem merui. 


Hor. 


nent. Yes, doubtlefs the Almighty 
Author of the Univerfe had bounte- 
oufly referved this weftern world as 
an happy afylum to the diftrefled fons 
of Europe. 

Hail, Columbia! exclaimed I—hi- 
ther fled from the rude grafp of ty- 
ranny and oppreffion, the luxury, 
pomp, and vices of a country {tained 
withcrimes, and gorged with wretch- 
ed inhabitants, how many indepen- 
dent {pirits have found comfortable 
fhelter on thy fortunate plains! Per- 
haps, faid I, O Carolina! thy deep 
fecluded fhades have never fighed 
back the woeful plaints of ill-requit- 
ed. love. 

While I thus refleéted, a gentle 
horfe, no ftranger to the road, bore 

me 
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me with unwearied pace towards the 
marfhy banks of {weetly winding 
Afpley, where the hofpitable dome of 
an Anglo-American received me for 
the night. It was then the month 
of November, the moft beautiful fea- 
fon of the year in that fultry climate. 
The leaves indeed began|to fall from 
the trees, and the verdure pf the mea- 
dows haftened to decay ; |but the fky 
was pure and ferene, and|the air, be- 
come falubrious by gentle breezes, 
was purged of all thofe rjoxious va- 
pours which, in the burning reign of 
the dog ftar, engender dileafes, and 
fend fo many unfeafoned |Europeans 
toan untimely grave. THe unfeign- 
ed welcome of my generoxs bof, and 
the {miles of plenty around his dwel- 
ling, filled my bofom with the moft 
pleafing fenfations. Now, the part- 
ing beams of the fun fhot acrofs the 
vallies, and gliftened in the river; the 
bounding droves ufhered from the 


_ Mazy woods, and geefe unnumbered 


came gabbling from the pools: the 
poultry-yard feemed all in motion ; 
and cows, obfequious to the touch of 
the milk-maid, emptied their plen- 
tiful udders. 

While this evening fcene employed 
the cares of my amiable hoftefs, Mr. 
F——, taking me by the hand, con- 
duéted me to a large and commodious 
hall, decorated with elegant fimplici- 
ty, where an exquifite repaft, con- 
fifting of the favourite difhes of Ca- 
rolina, feafoned with the mo-coftly 
delicacies of Europe, was already 
ferved upon the table. 

An old lady, who, from her looks, 
appeared to be above fixty, rofe frdti 
her feat and received me with every 
mark of refpeét. There was fome- 
thing iriking in her whole air and 
behaviour. She was tall and flender; 
and time, that deftroys all things, had 
left no traces of the original colour 
of her hair. Her face was furrowed 
over with wrinkles, and feemed £0 

ave been long a ftranger to {miles : 


ee 
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but from the regularity of her fea- 
tures, and I know not what of grace- 
ful and dignified in her motion, the, 
left no doubt of the beauty of her. 
perfon in the fpring of life. She 
politely bore me company at table, 
merely out of compliment; and in 
the courfe of converfation I learned 
that her maiden*name was Johnfon ; 
that fhe lived in the family, and under 
the proteétion of Mr. F ; that 
fhe was an Englifhwoman, and the 
oldeft inhabitant of that domain, 
formerly a flourifhing village, though 
now a heap of ruins, and the lands 
of the contented induftrious tradef- 
men parcelled out amongit ambitious 
planters.—Did you not obferve, faid 
fhe, at the entrance of the gate, the 
crazy walls of an old houfe crumb- 
ling to duft? and without giving me 
time to reply—there, continued fhe, 
there I have been witnefs to much 
innocent mirth and good humour: 
but, added fhe, thefe days are fled. — 
Alas! faid I, I had formed to my- 
felf an enchanting vi€iure of this 
weltern world; but if I have rightly 
judged from yorr looks and expref- 
fions, vour days have not pafled un- 
imbittered with forrows. 

By this time I had finifhed my re- 
paft, and Mr. and Mrs. IF , with 
their {miling family retiring from the 
bufinefs of the day, began to feat 
themfelves around a fire newly light- 
ed up in the hall, which the feafon 
of the year rendered neceflary to con» 
ftitutions habituated to that fouthern 
clime. ‘The company obferving me 
engeged in converfation with the eld 
lady, kept a profound filerce, and 
the, perceiving my curiofity, pro- 
pofed, in order to pafs the evening, 
to relate the ftory of her woes. Mr, 
FE. , who, it feemed, knew this 
to be her favourite theme, joined 
with me in foliciting her to fulfil her 
promife without delay. 











1 fhall not detain you, began the 


aflifted matron, with the various pare 
ticulars 
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ticulars . a life wonderfully chec- 
guered with little incidents before 


my departure from Engiand, at the 
age of twenty-one. | ‘prudence, 
perhaps, was the fource of my cr- 
rors; and all the arguments I could 
draw, to juitify my conduct, from the 
frength of youthful love, and the 
irrefiftible allurements of that paffion, 
which has proved fatal to fo many of 
the human race, might ferve only 
the more to expofe my own weakneis, 
and want of virtuous refolution at 
that critical period. 

I was born in the north of Engiand, 
of parents, who, though they had 
no claim to pre-eminence of birth, 
had in fome meafure ennobled them- 
felves by a virtuous conduct in the 
affairs of life, and an uncommon 
fuccefs in trade had raiied my father 
toa ftate of independence before I 
faw the light. This advantage, ad- 
ded to his acknowiedged abilities, 
integri ity and addrefs, procured him 
the love and approbation of ail his 
neighbours. He had frequent calls 
to fill the moft important places in 
the adminiftration of ju ultice, the re- 
gulation of commerce and agricul- 
ture; but as hischief ambition, from 
his entrance into bufinefs, had been 
the acquilition of a tranquil retreat 
from the hurry and buttle of the 
world, he purchafed a {mall eftate in 
the neighbourhood of Newcaitle, 
where he hoped to pafs the remain- 
der of his days in peace, free from 
all thofe temptations to fraud and 
violence to which men in the bufy 
walks of Itfe are too frequently ex- 
poled. But alas! his mind was ci- 
ther too much biafled by the opinions 
of the world, or I was unhappily the 
caufe of ruffling the quiet of his de- 
clining years. His fole attention, for 
a con{iderable time after our retreat 
to the country, was direéted to the 
edacation of mylfelf and brother, 
whofe promifing genius was fuflicient 
to flatter the vanity of a parent lefs 


affectionate than our father His 
education was chiefly comm t<d to 
the care of public infer Gere, bat 
mine was entirely deme 

He was fent to tac weed of 
Oxford at the age of eighieen, where 
he particularly oft: cuthethiméelf. 
At the fame time, my private tutors 
gave my father the moft flattering 
profpects of my future celebrity in 
the various branches of polite educa- 
tion. I wasthen about twelve, and 
my perfonal charms, added to the or- 
naments of the ming, left my parents 
no doubt of being able to place me 
very advantageoully in life. 
dancing, drawing, and the moft cu- 
rious parts of neecle-work, were the 
accom plifiments in which my mother 
was moft defirous I fhould excel : but 
my father, perceiving my great pro- 
penfity to reading, took every mca- 
{ure in his power to cultivate a tatlie 
of which he himfelf was by no means 
deficient. He removed out of my 
reach fuch books as might have the 
leaft tendency to corrupt the morals 
or inflame the imagination. ‘The 
Speétators,Guardian, Tatler,&c. with 
treatifes on morals, and natural hif- 
tory, were very pleafing to me; but 
what I moft delighted to read, how- 
ever ftrange it might appear in a 
young lady, were Pope’s tranflation 
of Homer, the Odefiy, Telemachus, 
and fome others. My father was 
overjoyed to find me fo very much in 
raptures with the clafiic compofitions 
of antiquity, which he obferved had 
been totally abandoned by the fine 
ladies and gentlemen of the prefent 
age, for modern trafh. Immoral 
plays, and extravagant romances, ad- 
ded he, conftitute the reading of thole 
who,are pleafed to diftinguith then: 
felve§. from the vulgar, by t the appe 
lation§of genteel people. Thou, my 


Mufic, 


daughter! exclaimed he one day; 
\ to entering my room, he found 
me in tears, and deeply affeéted with 
the diftreffes of the virtuous Telema- 

chus, 
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chus, thou art born to fet an example 
to thy fex, to make thyfelf happy, to 
conititute the felicity of {ome youth 
of equal merit, who may well glory 
in the pofleffion of thy virtues.— 
Know thy own value; be con{cious 
of thy worth; fupport the dignity of 
the female character: remember that 
the happinefs of thy parents depends 
upon thee. So faying he preficd me 
gently to his breaft, and bedewed my 
cheek with tears of paternal affection. 

Ah me! how vifionary are paren- 
tal hopes of joy in their children !— 
The very tate which my father fo 
much congratulated himielf on find- 
ing: in me, proved the fource of his 
mifery and my expatriation. The 
rural fimplicity of the ancients ap- 
peared to me fo charming, and con- 
fonant to the natural bent-of the hu- 
man heart, that I became infenfibly 
enamoured of their manners. The 
pomp and pageantry of modern gran- 
deur I conceived to be the effects of 
affetation, and*certain figns of de- 
generacy of morals. In fhort, the 
brilliancy of the politeft circles in 
that part of the country, had no at- 
tractions for Juliet. The drefs and 
finical tafte of thofe who pafled for 
models worthy of imitation, wore in 
my eyes an air of frivolous folly, and 
I longed to return to my chamber, 
where I might quietly enjoy the fo- 
ciety of my wife and amiable Ulyfles, 
or mourn over the fate of the nymph 
Eucharis.—Various, indeed, are the 
modes of education, and equally va- 
rious their effects; but what mode, 
what plan fhall fufficiently guard the 
tender and fufceptible minds of 
iprightly youth, againft the invinci- 
ble charms of romantic love? {had 
entered my eighteenth year, and be- 
gan to feel that perturbation of {pi- 
Tits, Inquietude, and fometimes pen- 
We melancholy, fo natural to females 
of my age; when, from the window 
or my room, I obferved a young man 
walking in the court-yard with my 
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father, difcourfing about fome repairs 
relative to the buildings. He was 
by trade a carpenter, and from his 
looks appeared to be about twenty ; 


‘of the middle ftature, well propor- 


tioned, with a certain eafe in his gait, 
and modeit affurance in his counte- 
nance, which are feldom obferved in 
thofe cf humble birth and menial 
ftations, when in the prefence of their 
fuperiors: he wore a drefs fuitable to 
his profeffion, clean and decent, and 
held a {quare and plummet, which 
he managed with {uch addrefs in the 
explanation of his plan, as gave an 
air of gracefulnefs to his whole de- 
portment. His complexion had been 
originally fair, but not vermillion ; 
and the extremes of heat and cold to 
which his bufinels expofed him, be- 
gan to give him a {warthy caft. He 
might be called rather handfome than 
beautiful; yet his eyes were clear 
and piercing, his features regular, and 
expreflive of the purity and inno- 
cence of his mind. ‘There was a 
certain con{cious dignity in his gef- 
tures, a maiculine comelinefs in his 
demeanour, which, according to my 
ideas of beauty in his fex, were irre- 
fiftibly charming. ' His afpeét was 
cleared of that cloud of ftupidity, 
that unmeaning famenels, which 
{peak a heart uniufceptible of feeling, 
and a mind incapable of reflection. 
Ah! how would my worthy parent 
have trembled for his daughter, had 
he known the delirium which this 
amiable mechanic diffufed over my 
then reftlefs imagination! As he 
pafied my window he gently raifed 
his hat, and made mea low bow; 
while a bluth of timidity feemed rea- 
dy to ftart from his countenance. [ 
inclined my head with apparent in- 
difference ; but William (for that was 
his name) had taken entire poffeffion 
of my breait, though T made various 
ftruggles to perfuade myfelf to the 
contrary. 
(To be continued. ) 
A new 
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On forcing Early Potatoes. 


A new and eafy Method of forcing zaniy Potatoes. 
With ax Engraving. 


EING defirous to have fome po- 
tatoes pretty early in the feafon, 
1 caufed a bed of new horfe dung to 
be made up in the month of Febru- 
ary, in the way that is ufually prac- 
tifed for bringing forward cucumbers 
or early annuals. Upon the furface 
of this bed, was fpread about the 
depth of an inch of common mould ; 
and when it had attained a due degree 
of temperature, potatoes were plant- 
ed upon the furface of the mould all 
over the bed, clofe befide oneanother, 
like eggs in a hen’s neft, and then 
covered with mould to the depth of 
about fix inches. In this ftate, with- 
out glaffes, or covering of any fort, 
except a little loofe ftraw for about 
ten days at firft, the bed was allowed 
to remain, till fome of the flems of 
the potatoes were obferved coming 
through the mould at top, when it 
was judged proper to tran{plant them 
into the field where they were to re- 
main and perfeét their crop ;—a 
mode of forcing potatoes very com- 
mon in this country. 

On beginning to take up thefe po- 
tatoes for the purpofe of being tranf{- 
planted, I had occafion to remark a 
phzenomenon that wasnew tome. A 
great number of young potatoes were 
found fticking in elufters round the 
parent bulbs, by a mode of genera- 
tion feemingly very different from 
any thing I had ever known to take 
place with regard to that plant. You 
may probably have remarked, that 
when potatoes are reared in the ufual 
way, from bulbs planted for feed, 
the ftem firft {prouts out at the eves. 
From the bottom of this‘ftem roots 
{pring forth, which increafe in fize 
as the plant advances in growth, by 
which the plant abforbs its nourifh- 
ment. A confiderable while after 
the plant has begun to vegetate, ano- 
ther fet of fibres begin to {pring out 


from the bottom of the ftem alfo, 
Thefe are at firft of a whitifh colour, 
and do not divaricate at the points 
like the real roots, and {pread to a lefs 
or greater cliftance according to the 
kind of potatoeemployed. On this 
fet of fibres the potatoes are always 
produced, appearing at firft like {mall 
knots, which gradually increafe in 
fize, and affame their proper form, 
each potatoe adhering to thefe fibres 
by a particular kind of eye, which, 
in thofe potatoes that affume a long 
fhape, is ufually placed at one end, 
which, for the moft part, is thicker 
than the other. This fet of fibres, 
from the anology they bear to the 
umbilical cord in animals, I would 
denominate umbilical fibres, and the 
eye by which the potatoe acheres to 
them, may alfo be diftinguifhed by 
the name of the umbilical eye. 

In the particular cafe, however, 
that I now defcribe, this ceconomy 
of the plant feems to be altered and 
deranged. Inftead of the ftem and 
the roots being the earlieft produc- 
tions, the young bulbs themfelves 
firft appear; and thefe, for the moft 
part, adhere fo clofe to the parent 
balb, as to appear like warts or ex- 
crefcences upon itielf; but upon 
nearer inveftigation, it appears, that 
they always adhere to the patatoe by 
means of a {mall fibre that {prings 
out from it. I have feen fome of 
thefe fibres two or three inches in 
length, and by that means was en- 
abled to obferve the mode of vegeta- 
tion followed in this cafe, which was 
thus :-— 

The fibres producing thefe bulbs, 
{pring cut from the eye of the pote 
toe, and adhere to the parent bulb, 
exactly in the fame manner as the 
ftem ufvally does; in other words, 
that fibre is a ftem. From the bot- 


tom of that fibre or ftem, where it 
adheres 
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adheres to the potatoe, a fet of roots 
{pring outexaétly in the fame man- 
ner as in the ordinary progrefs of ve- 
getation ; but inftead of {piring up 
as a fmall flem, it affumes a bulbous 
form, in every refpect refembling a 
potatoe in its form, in its eyes, and 
other particulars. This young po- 
tatoe continues to increafe in fize for 
fome time; but at length it begins 
to pufh out fprouts, which refemble 
the young ftems of an ordinary pota- 
toe, and which, if fuffered to remain, 
become items in every refpeét the 
fame, asif the potatoe had vegetated 
in the ufual way ; at the bottom of 
which ftems fpring forth, roots pro- 

rly focalled, and umbilical fibres, 
beating their fruit percifely in the 
fame way as if none of the bulbs 
above defcribed had been produced. 

I am inclined to believe, that the 
young bulb has always attained its 
full fize before the ftem begins to ap- 
ws ; but this I cannot pofitively fay. 

tis, however, very certain, that it 
does not increafe in fize, after the 
ftem has pufhed out above ground ; 
but from that period remains unal- 
tered, a mere feemingly ulelefs ex- 
crefcence. 

It deferves to be farther remarked, 
that though the ftem it/e/f, when it 
fprings out from this kind of bulb, 
exactly refembles that of a potatoe, 
yet the way in which it rifes from the 
bulb itfelf, appears to be a good deal 
different from that which fprings from 
an ordinary patatoe planted for feed. 
In the laft cafe, it has been already 
faid, the ftem always {prings from 
tn eye, and roots very foon appear at 
the bottom of the ftem, both ftem 
and roots being very eafily feparable 
from the potatoe, without any vio- 
lent fraéture. In the other cafe, the 
tera feems to pufh out from the fub- 
ftance of the potatoe itfelf, in the 
fame manner that the ftem of a tur- 
nip rifes from the bulb ; and when 
broken off, makes a violent fracture ; 
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nor do any roots {pring out from that 
part of the item, which rifes out of 
this new fort of bulb, the roots being 
all produced at the place where the 
original flem fprung out from the 
parent patatoe. In fhort, this bulb 
appears to be nothing elfe, inthe ad- 
vanced ftate of vegetation of the plant, 
but an excrefcence on the ftem. 

Thefe excrefcences, however, if 
feparated from the plant in due time, 
have the appearance, the tafte, and 
apparently every other quality of 
young potatoes; and as they fome- 
times attain to a confiderable fize, 
there is no doubt but young potatoes 
may be thus reared for the table, ata 
much more early period than can 
otherwile be had, and at a much 
fmaller expence.—Atthe time] tranf- 
planted my potatoes, which was from 
the sth till the 15th of May, I gather- 
eda confiderable quantity of thefe 
young potatoes, (fome of which were 
of fuch a fize as to weigh more than 
three ounces averdupois) which I fent 
to my friends as prefents of great cu- 
riofity. Thofe that were too {mall 
for ufe, I allowed to be planted with 
the parent bulb; the large ones were 
feparated, and the old bulbs from 
which they had been taken, were 
planted with the others, and made as 
good feed as if they had not been 
touched. All of them produced a 
very good crop of early potatoes in 
the open ground, which were ready 
much fooner than thofe that were 
not forced. 

The {mall price at which very early 
potatoes fell for in this place, made me 
not think it an objeét of importance 
to rear them for the market here ; fo 
that I have not repeated the experi- 
ment, and of courfe have not had an 
opportunity of remarking the circum- 
ftances that tended to augment or di- 
minifh the produce of this kind of 
crop. In general, it appeared pro- 
bable to me, that the phenomenon 


might be produced by the cold above 
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checking the vegetation occafioned 
by the heat below: But whether this 
is the cafe, or what are the precife 
degrees of cold or heat that are ufeful 
or hurtful, I had no opportunity of 
afcertaining. No /evere frolts oceur- 
red while the potatoes were in the 
bed, or I fhould have thought it ne- 
ceffary to have covered then# up with 
ftraw. 

One circumftance occurred in this 
experiment that ought not t@ be over- 
looked. It chanced, that fome of the 
potatoes that were planted on the hot- 
bed were cut, though the greateft 
part of them were whole. Moft of 
the cut potatoes were entirely rotted 
by the heat of the bed, while very 
few of the whole ones were hurt in 
the fmalleft degree. ‘The potatoes 
planted, were alfo in general of the 
fize of a hen’s egg or upwards. 

As the practice of forcing potatoes, 
fomewhat after the ntanner above de- 
{cribed, has been long followed about 
London and other large cities, I am 
perfuaded the phanomena above de- 
{cribed muft have occurred to many 
perfons before I obferved it; but I 
never heard the leaft hint of any 
thing of the fort. 

I beg leave farther to remark, that 
the £ind of potatoes I employed in the 
experiment above recorded, was a 
large round early potatoe, of a dirty 
whitifh colour, known in this neigh- 
bourhood by the name of manuel po- 
tatoe. I think it neceffary to {pecify 
this circumftance, becaufe I am well 
aware that different kinds of potatoes 
poflefs qualities extremely different 
from each other; {fo that it is very 
pollible the fame phenomena might 
not occur with another kind of pota- 
toe. I have heard of another kind of 
potatoe, which put out roots from 
every joint of the ftem when it was 
laid down and covered with theearth, 
and thus yielded a great crop: but 
though I have feveral times tried the 
experiment with a variety of kinds, [ 
have never met with one that pofleffed 


that quality. In matters of this fort; 
it is impoffible for an experimenter to 
fpeak with too much caution or pre. 
cifion. 

The figures in the annexed plate 
will ferve to give a clearer idea of this 
peculiarity in the economy of the 
potatoe, than can be conveyed by 
words alone. 


Explanation of the figures on the plate, 


F¥g. 1, reprefents a parent potatoe, 
with three young ones, produced in 
the manner above defcribed, adhering 
toit. In this cafe, the ftems by which 
the young bulbs adhere to the parent 
ftock, are fo fhort as not to appear, 
The eyes of the young bulbs are 
completely formed, and the germ of 
the young ftalk juft beginning to ap- 
pear. Some of the roots which {pring 
out at the place where the ftem {prings 
from the parent bulb, have already 
fhot out to a confiderable length. 

Fig. 2, reprefents another old po. 
tatoe, with a clufter of young ones, 
of a {mall fize, adhéring to it. In 
this example, the ftems have advanc- 
ed fo far, as to have been nearly pe- 
netrating the furface of the earth. 

Fig. 3, reprefents another potatoe, 
with a young bulb and a ftem pro- 
duced from it, confiderably advanced 
above ground. Jn this cafe, all the 
parts are diltin€lly feen, and this pe- 
culiarity in vegetation is completely 
developed. 

A -reprefents the ftem fpringing 
out as ufual, from an eye in the pa- 
rent bulb, with roots {preading out 
from it in abundance. All thefe 
roots are merely abforbents, none of 
the umbilical fibres having yet made 
their appearance. 

At a {mall diftance from the po- 
tatoe, a bulb is formed upon this 
ftem, which, before the upper ftem 
{prung out from it, refembled the 
young potatoes in figure 1 ft. 

AtC, a new ftem has fprung out 
from an eye in the young spas 
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but here we difcover no roots fimilar 
to thofe which are always to be found 
at the bottom of the ftem, where it 
fprings from the original potatoe. 
B and D reprefent eyes in this lit. 
tle potatoe, with the germ of young 
fem buds peeping out from them, 
which, as isufual in every kind of po- 
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tatoe, are checked in their growth by 
the Juxuriance of the principal ftem. 
On another part of this parent 
potatoe, are feen two other young 
potatoes adhering to it; in one of 
which, at F, the flem ‘is beginning 
to advance. At E, are the germs of 
ftems not fo faradvanced. [Bee. 
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Meffrs. Sworps, 


By giving the following a place in your next Magazine, you will oblige 


yours, Fe. 


AMINTA. . 





4 JOURNAL of ELIZABETH WOODVILE, wift, afterwards, of 


Epwarp IV. awritten by her befare her firft marriage. An excellent lef- . 
fon to the fair fex of the prefent age. 


Onpay morning, rofe at four 
o'clock, and helped Catha- 
rine to milk the cows. 

Six o'clock, breakfafted. 

Seven o’clock, went out with the 
Lady Dutchefs, my mother, into the 
court-yard ; fed five and thirty men 
and women, and chid Roger very 
feverely for exprefling fome diffatif- 
faction in attending us with the bro- 
ken meat. 

Ten o'clock, went to dinner. John 
Gray, one of our vifitants, a moft 
comely youth,—-but what’s that to 
me? avirtuous maiden fhould be en- 
tirely under the direétion of her pa- 
rents—John eat but littl—ftole a 
great many tender looks at me. 





Three o’clock. Poor farmer Ro- 
binfon’s houfe burnt down by acci- 
dental fire. John Gray propofed a 
fub{cription among the company fot 
the farmer’s relief, and gave no lefs 
than five pounds himfelf to this be- 
nevolent intention.—Memorandum. 
Never faw him look fo comely as at 
that moment. : 

Four o'clock, went to prayers. 

Six o’clock, fed the poultry. 

Seven o’clock, fupper on the table, 
delayed to that very late hour on 
account of poor farmer Robinfon’s 
misfortune. 

What a firiking difference between 
the charater of ladies of thofe days, and 
that of our modern women of fafeion ! 








Mefits. Swords, 


The publication of the following true flory from the Spanifh of Mariana, 


will, I hope, not be unentertaining to fome of your readers—at leafl, your 


publifbing it cannot offend. 
ALDONADA wa’ the wife 


of a fubaltern, and one of 
thofe who ventured their fortunes 
with Nunez, when he went upon the 
difcovery of new countries along the 
great river Plate, in America. This 
woman’s hufband was ever foremoft 
in danger, and always teftified an 
averfion to the cruelties ufed by the 


Spaniards upon the unrefifting In- 


dians: his courage, however, was not 
fufficient to atone for the mildnefs of 
his difpofition, with a body of men 
with whom murder was grown fami- 
liar. Nunez fent him with a party, 
over whom he was fure the Indians 
would be viétorious. 

What this general intended aétu- 
ally happened: the Spanifh party, 
confifting of twelve men, were far- 
prifed 
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44 
prifed by a number of Indians, taken 
prifoners, and all flain, except the 
hufband of the unfortunate Maldo- 
nada, whom they brought away to 
be facrificed upon fome more folemn 
occafion. 

In the mean time, Maldonada be- 
gan to perceive the general’s evil in- 
tentions to her hufband, and gueffed 
at his fate. Women, when injured, 
more frequently give an imprudent 
loofe to their pailions than men. She 
openly accufed the general of cruelty 
and injuftice; and he, to vindicate 
his reputation, had the woman fum- 
moned before a court of foldiers, 
chiefly compofed of thofe who were 
devoted to his interefts. Itis eafy to 
imagine that here fhe found no pity: 
they brought her in guilty of mutiny, 
and Nunez himfelf condemned her 
to be expofed to wild beafts in a fo- 
reft at fome’diftance from the Spanifh 
garrifon. This fentence was imme- 
diately put in execution: Maldonada 
was led into a fpacious plain in the 
midift of the fore, and there bound 
to a large tree, which was the ufual 
place of binding criminals for execu- 
tion. She had not been here long, 
when an old lion, from the thickeit 
forelt, came running towards her 
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with all the fiercenefs of famine. She 
now concluded herfelf loft; when 
the generous beaft, obferving her 
bound to a tree, repreffed his impe. 
tuofity, and initead of being her de. 
ftroyer, became her defender. He 
therefore crouched down by her, and 
kept off the tyger, the leopard, bye. 
na, and every other beaft of prey 
that were attracted to the fame place, 
In this fituation, the hiftorian affirms, 
fhe continued for three days, encir- 
cled by awhole herd of wild animals, 
and protected by the old lion; when 
her hufband, who had fortunately 
efcaped from the Indian enemy, hap- 
pened to take this way in his return 
to the garrifon. He perceived:a 
wretch unprepared for defence, and 
approaching, found it to be his wife, 
Upon his approach, al! the animals 
except the old lion fled, and after 
mutual tears, the unfortunate woman 
informed him of al] that had hap- 
pened in his abfence. 

Upon this they both fled to a tribe 
of Indians called Araucans, where he 
was foon conftituted general among 
them. He taught them the art of 
war; and this nation is the moft for- 
midable enemy both of the Spaniards 
and Portugueie to this day. 








For the New-Yorx Macazine. 


Mefirs. Sworps, 


Every perfon who wifkes fuccefs to thofe plans which have a tendency to dif- 
Sufe information, I humbly think ought to give his Support to publications of 
a literary nature: And as yours is the only Magazine in this city, it ought 
to be encouraged both by a tiberal fubfcription, and by the labours of wri- 
ters. As IT have hitherto given my mite of affifiance ix one way, I now 
offer it in the other; and foall, if acceptable, tranfmit you a few numbers 


of * The Frrenn.’ 


The 

T muft always afford peculiar 

i gratification to a refined and en- 
lightened people, when they hear ce- 
Jebrated thofe means and inftitutions, 
which contribute, in a confiderable 
meafure, to advance them to an ele- 
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vated. degree of civilization. The 
caufes which produce this defirable 
effect, arenotafew. Among them 


may be reckoned commerce, and the 
intercourfe between nations and the 
fexes; and wars, in the opinion of 

fome, 
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fome, have no inconfiderable influ- 
ence. But the chief and predomi- 
nating caufe will be allowed by all 
tobe education. Without this, many 
of thofe acquifitions which have been 
the boaft and glory of the world, 
would have been forgotten or def- 
pifed ; men would relapfe into the 
forbidding ftate of fierce and gloomy 
barbarity, and the avenues to the 
temple of happinefs would be cover- 
ed with clouds of impenetrable dark- 
nefs. To enter into all the particu- 
lars which might be fuggefted by this 
copious theme, wonld lead me. into 
too tedious a detail, and would weary 
one’s attention: fome obfervations, 
therefore, of a general and more ob- 
vious nature, fhall folicit the indul- 
gence of the reader. 

The human mind rifes much in 
importance, when we confider it ca- 
pable of perpetual advancement to- 
wards perfection, Man is not in his 
attainments, like the brute creation, 
harried on to a certain point, beyond 
which he cannot proceed, but is fuf- 
ceptible of improvement during the 
whole of his exiftence. Agreeably 
to this idea, pofterity have always a- 
vailed themfelves of the knowledge 
of their anceftors, and have rifen a- 
bove them in refinement, unlefs their 
progrefs was interrupted by the in- 
tervention of fome great obftrudting 
caufe, . 

In the early, ages of the world, the 
neceflities of men obliged them to 
attend to thofe concerns which had 
more immediate re{peé to their fub- 
fiftence and perfonal conveniencies. 
How to counteraét the inclemencies 
of the feafons, to repel the attacks of 
wild beafts, and to provide for the 
prefent calls of nature, were the fole 
objeéts that engaged their anxious 
minds. Men in {ech a fituation had 
not leifare to attend to thofe means 
which contribute to improve-and re- 
fine. But when the formation of 
society, by rendering men mutually 
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fubfervient to each other, had facili- 
tated the acquifition of the neceflaries. 
of life, they began to cultivate a tafle 
for elegance, and to improve their 
mental. powers. From that time, 
{cience has been in a progrefiive ftate, 
except at certain periods, when it has 
met with great and deftructive oppo- 
fition. We, however, in this en- 
lightened age, behold it advanced to 
a glorious height, diffufing know- 
ledge and happinefs over a great part 
of the world. 

Confidered with refpeét either to 
the religious or civil world, education 
muft be efteemed one of the richeft 
bleflings beftowed by indulgent hea- 
ven on the favoured race of mortals: 
What but this drove from her gloomy 
throne the monfter Superftition, and 
difpelled thofe infernal clouds ia 
which fhe had enveloped the god-like 
human mind? What but this dif- 
clofed the odious nature of bigotry, 
and taught men to burft indignant 
from her fhackles? When education 
had its proper influence, the various 
branches ot fcience were cultivated 
with avidity and fuccefs; knowledge 
broke in upon the delighted foul, and 
difcovered to men, the true dignity 
of man. Ages of free invettigation 
fucceeded, and it required more than 
the bare affertion of any perfon, 
however fanétified, to eftablifh a point 
in matters which related to con- 
fcience. We are not now obliged 
implicitly to fubfcribe to.any fyftem 
of faith, however artfully invented 
or zealoufly recommended ; but, we 
may examine for ourlelves before we 
adopt. Truth, in all her alluring 
forms, is prefented to our ravifhed 
view, and there is none who dares 
forbid to difclofe the beauties of her 
perfon. . Religion comes invelted 
with her own intrinfic excellence ; 
bears her peaceful and unconftrained 
fway; and, by intufing the pureft 
benevolence and love, proves imdif- 


putably her miffion from the ‘fkies. 
And 
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And while the minds of men con- 
tinue to be enlightened by the fun of 
fcience, we may fafely conclude they 
are at an infinite diftance from the 
dreadful reign of fupertftition. 
Education will be placed in a light 
equally ftriking and endearing, when 
we view it as one of the ftrongeft 
fupports of liberty, and the firmeft 
barrier to the sights of man. The 
human mind, when properly en- 
lightened, has fo juit an idea of her 
own importance and freedom, that 
all her powers are inftantly awaken- 
ed, when an attack is apprehended on 
her invaluable rights: Thefe are 
more Mear than the light of the fun, 
more dear than life itfelf. What 
{pirit, poffeffed of the {malleft {park 
of heroifm, would not rather fall in 
death, than furvive to endure ai] the 
miferies of tyranny? What foul, il- 
Jumined with only a fingle ray of li- 
berty, would nor rather bleed away 
her life, than live in all imaginable 
pomp, and bea flave? To eflablith 
firmly, therefore, the privileges of a 
people, and to make them well ac- 
quainted with their natural rights, it 
is abfolutely neceffary that the public 


mind be properly informed. Then} 
if the leaft intimation be given of 
projeéts contrived to feize upon thefe 
facred bleflings, fufpicion, with hey 
eagie eye, pierces the inmoft receffes 
of the foul, and feems to catch a} 
her fecret emotions. But, let an ac. 
tual attempt be made to wreft from 
them their privileges; let ambition 
once leap beyond the proper bound, 
or tyranny raife his iron iceptre, and 
immediately the tramp of liberty 
fhakes the continent: freemen take 
the alarm ; they flock to their ftand- 
ard; they are ready to die, or con- 
quer. The horrid inftruments of 
death, the trumpet’s hoarfe clangor, 
the awfu! folemnities of war, and 
their afpeéts brave and determined, 
all con{pire to enkindle the martial 
flame, and urge them on io invinci- 
ble refiftance. ‘They rufh to the en- 
gagement a€tuated by one great foul, 
the foul of liberty.- What tyrant, 
with his legions of flaves, can oppofe 
fuch a force? His throne ’is fuddenly 
overturned from its foundation, and 
all his towering hopes fall to the 
ground. ene 
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To unfold the commercial advantages which our country pofeffes, muft certainly 
be an undertaking equally u/zful and pleafing. We have therefore taken tht 
liberty to fele@ for our readers, a few heads from a publication which is 
now for fale in town, entitled, * A brief Examination of Lord Sheffield’s 


Obfervations on the Commerce of the United States.’——The candour ant’ 


liberality with which it appears to be written, will make it acceptable tw 
every unprejudiced reader ; and the ability with which it refutes the inju- 
rious reprefentations of Lord Sheffield, refpecting our commerce, will render 
it peculiarly pleafing to every American. 





The CARRYING TRADE, 


N the opinion of Lord Sheffield, 

is loft to the people inhabiting 
thefe ftates, by their choice of inde- 
pendence. Let usexamine the proofs. 
His feventh table ftates the inward 
tonnage of all the Britifh provinces 
in North-America, in 1770, to have 
been 365,100 tons. From this a- 
moun are to be decuéted the entries 


in Newfoundland, Canada, Nova- 
Scotia, the two Floridas, the Baha- 
mas, and Bermuda, being 33,458 
tons, which leaves the entries in thofe 
provinces that are now the United 
States, at 331,642 tons. We are 
alfo to deduét the fhips owned by 
Britith fubjeéts, not refident in thofe 
thirteen provinces. Champion confi- 
ders 
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ders thefe to have been nearly the 
whole in the European trade, it is 
believed erroneoufly ; but they muft 
have been very confidcrable ; yet the 
return of entries of American vei- 
fels for the laft year, rendered by 
our treafury to the houfe of repre- 
fentatives, though known to have 
been incomplete, from inevitable cau- 
fes, amounts to above 363,000 tons, 
exclufive of fifhing veffels.* 

It is manifeft, then, that-the car- 
rying trade, which refults almolt un- 
aided from an agriculture that fully 
lades 650,000 tons of veflels to fo- 
reign ports, is confiderably greater 
than what we enjoyed as Britifh pro- 
vinces. A very beneficial coalting 
trade (employing above 100,000 
tons) has moreover grown up, partly 
from the variety of our productions 
and mutual wants, and partly from 
the introduction of manufactures, 
which, it was believed we could 
never attain, and with which Great- 
Britain alone ufed to fupply us. The 
building of fhios has alfo increafed, 
as we undertake hereafter to fhow, 
and the tonnage owned by the mer- 
chants of the United States, or late 
American provinces, was never fo 
great as at the prefent moment. — It is 
believed, moreover, that the Ameri- 
can carriers derive greater profit from 
the bufinefs, than the Britith nation, 
who build fhips two-thirds dearer, 
and who maintain themfelves in what 
they poflefs of the carrying trade, at 
the expence of great bounties out of 
their public treafury, by burdenfome 
reftri€tions on all their dominions, 
but the ifland of Great-Britain; and 
by regulations to favour their fhip- 
ping, which increafe the price of raw 
materials for their manufatures, and 
of bread and other food for their 
workmen and for their poor. 

BEEF and PORK, 


In the opinion of our author, are not 
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likely to become confiderable articles 
of export, fo as to interfere with 


Ireland forfometime. The medium 
annual quantity exported from the 
United States, before the revolution, 
he ftates at 23,635 barrels. Our 
treafury return, for the laft year, ex- 
hibits 66,000 barrels, befides 2,500 
barrels of bacon, 5,200 head of 
horned cattle, and an equal number 
of hogs. The medium price of the 
pork was thirty-feven fhillings fter- 
ling, or about 84 dollars per barrel, 
and that of beef twenty-eight fhil- 
lings fterling, or about 6% dollars 
per barrel. Befides this exportation, 
263,000 tons of foreign veffels, in a 
great degree, and all our own, were 
victualled from our markets. Buta 
moment’s reflection will convince 
any man who knows this country, 
that it will, in the courfe of a few 
years, offer to all foreign nations fuch 
quantities of {alt provifions, efpeci- 
ally of beef, as muft ferioufly affect 
Ireland, where that article is fold at 
eight dollars per barrel. It is a fat 
no lefs curious than important to our 
provifion trade, that the French fleet 
has been fupplied with beef in the 
port of Bofton, at prices lower than 
the then current value of wheat-flour 
in any of our fea ports, although our 
exports of the latter article are four- 
teen times as great as thofe of Ireland. 
The owners of the interior lands of 
the Unired States, on which fettle- 
ments have but lately become confi- 
derable, find a particular advantage 
in the raifing of cattle, becaufe thofe 


animals tran{port themfelves to the 


fea ports at a very imall expence. 
LUMBER. 

The articles under this head are of 
the greateft importance to the Irith 
provifion trade, to Briiifh commerce 
ard manufaétures in general, and 
particularly to the profitable manage- 
ment of Weft-India eftates. Lord 

Sheffield 
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Our numerous coafters not being entered, but on.y renewing their licences 


30 that trade, Once @ year, form mo part of the 363,000 toms. 
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48 
Sheffield is of opinion, that « moft 
of them may be imported from Ca- 
nada and Nova-Scotia, on as good, 
if not better terms, than from thefe 
{tates ;” and that «¢ Nova-Scotia will, 
at Jeait for fometime, have little elfe 
to depend on, but her fifheries, pro- 
vifions and cutting of lumber.” But 
the experience of 1790, feven years 
after thofe provinces began to regain 
order, inftruéts us, that there were 
fhipt in that year, from the United 
States to Nova-Scotia alone, 540,000 
of ftaves and heading, 924,980 feet 
of boards, 285,000 fhingles, and 
16,000 hoops. 

* The legiflature of Jamaica (the 
imports of which ifland direétly from 
the United States, might be eftimat- 
ed, in 1784, at half our fhipments 
to the Britifh Weft-Indies) accom- 
panied their addrefs to the Britifh 
parliament, with proofs that only 
20 bundles of hoops, 301,324 fhin- 
gles and faves, and 501,088 feet of 
lumber, were imported intothat ifland 
from Canada, Nova-Scotia, and St. 
Jahn’s, between the 3d of April, 
1733, andthe 26th of Odtober, 1784, 
aterm of nearly nineteen months! 
Ic appears probable, then, that they 
did not fupply their Welt-India bre- 
thren with more than one half of 
what they import, at this mature 
ftage of their fettlements, from us. 
It is to be remembered, that Jamai- 
ca drew no fupplies of cur lumber 
through the Dutch and Danifh if- 
lands; though the Carribee, or more 
windward iflands at that time did. 
From 1768, to 1772, only 36,100 
fhingles and ftaves, and 27,235 feet 
of lumber, were fhipt annually from 
the northern Britifh colonies to the 
ifland of Jamaica. 

In another page of the obferva- 
tions we are told, that hoops, ftaves 
avd boards may be fent out to the 
Weitt-Indies from England, * be- 
caufe the freight is lower than from 
the United States.” Here again, the 
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writer of the obfervations is unfopty. 
nate in his propofed means of fupply 
for it appears that there were hipped, 
in the year above mentioned, to the 
European dominions of Great-Brj. 
tain, 13,306,000 ftaves and-heading, 
3,000,000 feet of boards, 4,000,099 
feet of timber, 253,000 fhingles, and 
6000 of hoops. We learn too, from 
Mr. Anderfon’s hiftory of commerce, 
that there were exported from Eng. 
land to the Weit-Indies, in 1787, the 
value of 8o0l. 12s. 5d. fterling and no 


more, in boards, ftaves and other | 


lumber, towards the fupply of the 
demand of thofe iflands, which Lord 
Shefheld admits to have been, ig 
1770, about thirty-five millions of 
boards, fcantling, ftaves and hoops, 
and fifteen millions and a half of 
fhingles. It will.appear to him an 
extraordinary fact, (and muft excite 
a {mile in the graveft countenance) 
that the balance of the lumber ac. 
count between Great-Britain atid her 
Weft-India colonies, is actually a- 
gainit the former: for we learn, irom 
another of Mr. Anderfon’s docu. 
ments, that there were fhipt thither 
from thofe colonies, between Mi- 
chaelmas, 1786, and the fame day in 
1787, 30701. 133. 11d. ferling, in 
boards, ftaves and timber. But if 
the projeét of fhipping from Europe 
were as rational as it is wild, what 
would become of the low freights, 
upon which it is in part founded ?— 
The lumber aétually taken by the 
Britifh Weit-Indies from the United 
States, ** exhaulted,” as this writer 
mifreprefents them to be, would load 
all the veflels that depart from Great- 
Britain to the Wett-Indies; for it 
would fill above 100,000 tons of 
fhipping ; and a large quantity of 
tonnage would ftill be required for 
the coal, malt-liquors, wines, loaf- 
fugar, candles, foap, provifions, corde 
age, bale goods, nails, tallow, lime, 
carriages, &c. which are conftantly 
fhipped thither from Europe. 

The 
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The prices of lumber, in London 
and the. United States, have been 
gravely compared ; and December, 
1783, was taken as the common 
feafon. It is unneceffary to lofe 
time in difproving an allegation about 
a period fo long pafled, which, how- 
ever, could be fatisfa€torily done, 
or to animadvert upon the fuppref- 
fion of the price of boards in which 
we had fo much more the advantage. 
Our public returns from the feveral 
ports, which cannot be fuppofed to 
undervalue the articles, nor indeed 
do they vary materially from the 
fhipping prices, give the medium 
rate of 12} doliars, or 2]. 17s. fter- 
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ling for red oak and white oak faves, 
and heading, fit for barrels, hogf- 
heads and pipes. The prices of tlaves 
vary exceedingly in the diferent 
markets of the United States; and 
that, which was felecied by the wri- 
ter of the cbfervations, is known not 
to be among the cheapeft. Even 
there the article is at this time thirty 
per cent. below the quotation in the 
obfervations. But we have already 
noticed the very large exportation of 
lumber from the Uniied States to 
the Britifh European dominions, 
which alone is a fufficient contradic- 
tion of the fact, and is a fatistactory 
correction of the obfervations. 








HE paffion of fear fometimes 
thows itfelf upon the flighteit 
occafion, and in perfons the mot 
unlikely to entertain fuch a gueft. 
A French Author relates a whimfical 


inftance of thiskind. Charles Guf- 
tavus (the fucceffor of Chriftina of 
Sweden) was befieging Prague, when 
a boor of moft extraordinary vifage 
defired admittance to his tent, and, 
being allowed entrance, offered, by 
way of amufing the King, todevour 
a whole hog, weighing two hundred 
weight, in his prefence. The old 
Gen. Konigfmarc, who ftood by the 
King’s fide, and who, foldier as he 
was, had not got rid of the preju- 
dices of his childhood, hinted to his 
royal maiter, that the peafant ought 
to be burnt asa forcerer. ‘ Sir,’ faid 
the fellow, irritated at the remark, 
* if your Majefty will but make that 
“old gentleman take off his {word 
* and his {purs, I wil! eat him before 
* your face, before I begin the pig.’ 
Gen. Konigfmare (who had at the 
head of a body of Swedes, performed 
wonders againft the Auftrians, and 
who was looked upon as one of the 
Vou. Ul. No. . 
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braveft men of the age) could not 
ftand this propofal, efpecially as it was 
accompanied by a moft hideous and 
preternatural expanfion of the fright- 
ful peafant’s jaws, Without utiering 
a word, the veteran fuddenly turned 
round, ran out of thé court, and 
thought not himfelf fafe till he had 
arrived at his quarters, where he re- 
mained twenty-four hours locked up, 
fecurely, before’ he had got rid of 
the panic which had fo feverely af- 
feéted him. 





Romincsspure Calle, where 

the unfortunate Matiia,Queen 
of Denmark, was long confined, is 
now the chief refidence of the Queen 
Dowager, who, fince the Prince has 
taken the executive patt of the Go- 
vernment, is never permitted to ap- 
pear at Court but on public days. 
The Queen Dowager, it is faid, com- 
plained of this confinement to the 
Prince, who obferved to her, ¢ that 
« the time had been when fhe herfelf 
‘ had deemed it a fit refidence for a 


« Queen, and my mother.’ 
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All for the Wax of KNOWING one anoTuer. 
By M. Imbert. 


T is univerfally allowed, that the 
devil on two fticks, though a Jit- 
tle inclined to be fatirical, was really 
a very agreeable devil ; his gratitude 
towards the perfon who freed him 
from his glafs prifon (for it was well 
known he was corked up ina bottle), 
and the interefting relations with 
which he entertained his deliverer, 
have given him a reputation that will 
laft as long as any devils exilt: a 
fufficient certainty of immortality. 
The devil I intend to bring upon 
the ftage isa relation of this admired 
devil, and named Aftaroth. Ath- 
taroth was particularly fond of Suri- 
val, a fort of philofopher; whofe 
profound reflections on men and man- 
ners only ferved to convince him, that 
every thing was but indifferently 
condufted in this beft of worlds; 
and that happinefs was as difficult to 
find as the philofopher’s ftone. 
Afhtaroth one day took him afide 
to give him a leflon, or rather to in- 
ftruét him by a moral exhibition. 
For this purpofe he carried him to a 
lofty tower; while a large telefcope, 
which he had in his hand, gave him 
the appearance of an aftronomer a- 
{cending his obfervatory. ‘Their in- 
tention, however, was not to exa- 
mine what paffed in the heavens, but 
to difcover what was doing among 
men ;. who, in faét, are much more 
difficult tounderftand than the ftars. 
Aihtaroth, likewife, took an in- 
{trament refembling thofe trumpets 
which are fo ufeful to deaf perfons. 
Here, faid he to Surival, with one 
of thofe you may fee whatever is to 
be feen in the world; and, with the 
other, hear whatever is to be heard. 
At the fame time he applied his 
glafs to the eye of Surival; who 
immediately perceived a_ pale thin 
man bufy at his toilete. This was 
a perfon of confequence, in reality 


knowing one another. 







young, but labouring under all the 
infirmities of old age. He was afth, 
matic, gouty, and debilitated; by 
befide this, he had a wen in the mid. 
dle of his forehead, which gave him 
much mote difguiet than either his F 
afthma or his gout; for thefe difor § 
ders were only painful, whereas his 
wen {poiled the beauty he imagined § 
himfelf to poffefs. 





Afhtaroth having turned the tele. | lat 
feope to another window, Surivad Bye 
faw a doétor of phyfic, who was not wl 
any great phyfician, but who boafted is 
the pofleffion of fome infallible re- hi 
medies for excrefcences onthe fkin; |B fe 
fuch as wens, warts, and other things ft 


of that nature. This, no doubt, is n 
fome ignorant quack, faid Surival, c 
Far from it, replied his friend: he fi 
would be able perfeétly to curethe Bf 
wen you have juft feen, if he were I 
applied to; but he is ready to die 
for want, becaufe he can find no 
patients; while, on the other hand, § ' 
the perfon who is incommoded by § 
the wen is -almoft diftraéted becaufe F 
he can fing no phyfician: all this 
you perceive happens for want of 
knowing one another. If they could 
be brought together, the one would 
be cured and the other might dine. 
Surival could not help ftarting 
fome objections in his own mind; 
but as he found it very amufing to 
make ufe of his telefcope, he was 
unwilling to wafte time in difputing. 
He looked again, and faw a hul- 
band on the point of lofing his wife. 
The poor man appeared in an agony | 
of grief. Weill, faid Surival, this 
fcene is truly admirable; this honeft § 
man is, no doubt, really fond of his 
wife. Yes, faid Athtaroth, fo faith | 





the text; but let us hear the com- 
mentary. At the death of his wife 
the good man will be obliged to re- 
turn her fortune, as ftipulated at their 

marriage; 
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marriage, if fhe die without iffue. 
This information confiderably dimi- 
nifhed the good opinion which Su - 
rival had conceived of this kind huf- 
band. But let us look a little fur- 
ther, continued Afhtarosh. Do you 
fee that man who is driving his fon 
from his houfe, to which he conftant- 
ly returns in fpite of all endeavours 
tokeep him away? This fon is ex- 
penfive to him, becaufe he has too 
many children ; while the hufband 
we have juft feen has too few. The 
latter has been long certain that he 
never fhall have any; and his wife, 
who has a great affection’ for him, 
is very defirous of having fome for 
his fake. In fuch cafes women are 
feldom without expedients. Were 
fhe and her hufband agreed, do you 
not think it poflible for her to procure 
children, if aided by one who knows 
fo well how to manufaéture them ? 
At leaft fhe might obtain fome ready 
made; but all this is for want of 
knowing one another. 

Surival loft the conclufion of this 
difcourfe ; for his telefcope, by a fud- 
den turn, prefented to him a young 
female, who fighed frequently, and 
feemed extremely unealy, but whofe 
malady merely confilted in her being 
fifteen years of age. She was in her 
father’s houfe, who called her his 
daughter ; though, in faét, he treated 
her as his flave. She fighed pro- 
foundly, and feemed in a continual 
agitation; yet her anxiety did not 
appear to diminifh her beauty. 

Alas! cried Suriva!, with an emo- 
tion which he imagined to proceed 
only from pity, what ails this charm- 
ing girl? She wants a lover, replied 
Afhtaroth, and immediately moved 
the telefcope; when Surival inftantly 
perceived a young man, apparently 
in great uneafinefs, incapable of reft- 
Ing in any place, and, though in 
perfect health, in greater perturba- 
tion than hundreds that are fick. 
‘ood heavens! exclaimed Surival, 
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what is the matter with that young 
man? He is in want of a miftrefs, 
replied Afhtaroth. Well, then, in- 
terrupted Surival, why does he not 
repair to the young girl we have juft 
been obferving? That, faid Afhta- 
roth, is the very thing I was going 
to remark; bar all this happens for 
want of knowing one another. 

There, continued he, are two per- 
fons who likewife know one another 
very little. Do you fee that man 
walking on tiptoe, who fays every 
thing in a whifper, has fuch an in- 
triguing air, and fcatters his money 
on every fide, to render thofe dumb 
whom it is impoffible he fhould 
blind: who, in fhort, refembles a 
thief ready to fall into the hands of 
juftice ? This perfon is a. hufeand, 
who fecretly introduces into his a- 
partment a young girl, with whom 
he is defperately in love. Ah! fays 
he to himfelf, how delightful fhould 
I be, if my wife, who is too conftant, 
would choofe herfelf a lover! She 
would not then be at leifure to feru- 
tinize my conduét fo narrowly: I 
fhould be more at liberty, and there- 
fore more happy. 

He reafons very juftly, faid Suri- 
val. But ftop, replied Afhtaroth, 
let us now turn the inftrument on his 
wife, whofe apartment is at a diftance 
from his own, and who, at this mo- 
ment, is introducing into it a young 
gallant. You fee fhe is in the fame 
embarraflment and anxiety, and is 
in like manner faying to herfelf, what 
would I not give if my hutband 
would but for once be guilty of an 
act of infidelity! I fhould then have 
nothing wherewith to reproach my- 
felf, and my mind would be more 
at eafe. You fee twoor three ex- 
planatory words would produce a 
right underftanding and mutual in- 
dulgence, and they might lead their 
lives in peace and fatisfaétion: but 
this is al] for want of knowing each 


other. 
This 
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This is not abfolutely certain, an- 
{wered Surival; who, at the fame 
inftant, applying the trumpet to his 
ear, was almoft ttunned by a prodi- 
gious noife. This was occafioned by 
a middle-aged man, who loudly ac- 
cufed heaven and earth of injultice. 
I poffefs, faid he, both wit and learn- 
ing ; I write both in verfe and profe ; 
the theatre has applauied my pro- 
duétions, and philofophers have been 
infiru&ted by my labours; yet itil 
am J pe: fecuted by poverty. I would 
willingly part with a large portion of 
my fame fora fmal] one of money. 

Y \u pity this man’s cale, faid Afh- 
taroth. Turn your inftrament this 
way ; you there fee a man very rich 
but cifcontented. That is not at all 
extraordinary, replied Surival. But 
he found it much more furprifing to 
hear him, by the affiftance of his 
trumpet, complaining nearly in thele 
terms: | poffefs a)] that money can 
procure, but am by no means con- 
tented. I afpire to the reputation 
of a great man, and am only regard- 
edasrich. How willingly would I 
part with a great deal of money for 
a little fame! Surival,on hearing this, 
could not forbear calling out to him, 
without reflecting that he could not 
be heard, to purchafe fome manu- 
fcript of the poor fcholar, whofe 
complaints were equal!y loud from 
a contrary caufe; but as every one 
had not his trumpet, his advice was 
wafted away and fcattered by the 
winds. 

You give good counfel, faid Ath- 
taroth, though it cannot be heard, 
You fee, were it not for want of know- 
ing one another, the one might ac- 
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quire fame and the other riches, and 
the wants of both be removed. 

His inftruments prefented him 
with feveral other objets no lefs 
curiousand interefting. Sometimes 
he faw a man egually tirefome to 
himfelf and troublefome to others; 
who, in order to procure company, 
would go to the Palais Royal, and 
afk a number of perfons to dine 
with him, though {carcely acquaint- 
ed with their names; while at the 
fame moment, in the garden of the 
Thuilleries, a worthy man, who was 
half famifhed, could meet with no 
invitation. Sometimes he faw an 
honeft man in the utmoft diftrefs, 
becaufe he was unable to borrow a 
trifling {um on unexceptionable fe- 
curity; aod at the next inftant a 
rich ufurer in the greateit uneafinels, 
becaufe he. could not lend his mone 
to advantage. Perpetually the fame 
reflection recurred: all this is for 
want of knowing one another. Well, 
faid Surival, and what is the moral 
of this exhibition? What your con- 
clufion ? 

I conclude, replied Afhtaroth, 
that Nature hath furnifhed men with 
all that is neceflary to render them 
happy, and that it is their own fault 
if they are not fo. 

True, returned Surival; all I have 
to fay is, that though men, undoubt- 
edly, have among them whatever is 
necefiary to their happiefs, yet they 
are likely to be but little the better 
for Nature’s kindnefs,'unlefs you fur- 
nifh them with your telefcope and 
trumpet, to enable them to difcover 
where what they waat is to be found. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTSS. 


WO gentlemen by the name: 

of Wood, entered a houfe, as 

the faying is, one upon the top of the’ 

oiher; upon which the lady cried 

ont, ‘ Here is Wood upon Wood, and 
we fhan’t want for frre this winter.’ 


Poor lad entered one day the 

room where his mother {at at 

work, & furveying himfelf, cried out, 

Mamma, Pm nothing elfe from head to 
foot, 

But old, and torn, and black as joot. 

The 





































The American Mu/fe. 














ORIGINAL POETRY, 


FRIENDSHIP. 


«“ JRIENDSHIP! I hate thy name-——my rancled heart, 
| “¢ Forever wounded by thy ¢reacherous hand, 
« Bleeding afrefh, defies the pow’r of art, 
«Its pangs to foften, or extract the fmart; 
« For who, ah who can draw the bitter dart 
“ Implanted by a chofen, bofom friend? 


“¢ Too long I harbour’d thee within my breaft, 
« Thou bafe deftroyer of my reft; 
«¢ Too long thy galling yoke did bear: 
« For while I cherifh’d thee with foftering care, 
«‘ Thou didft thy pois’nous fting prepare, 
« And wrung the heart that fondly thee careft. 


«« But now adieu, thy reign is o'er, 
‘«‘ For thee that heart no longer fighs ; 
¢ And at thy voice fhall joy no more _ 
“« Suffufe this cheek, nor grace thefe eyes. 
«Thy ev’ry tranfport I'll forego, 
“ Thy fov’reignty difclaim ; 
«« And if no more thy /weets I know, 
“I know no more thy p-“n. 
«* Tranquil my hours fhall glide away, 
«< No more a prey tv poignant woes; 
‘¢ Content fhall blefs each rifing day, 
«« And charm each night with calm repofe. 


No more fhall sears ftray down my cheek, 
«< Wak’d by thy fympathetic voice, 

Nor griefs, too big for utterance, break 
*¢ An injur’d heart that venerates thy ties ; 
Nor fighs all eloquent a language teach, 

« That mocks the idle power of {peech.” 


Thus, once in anguifh’d mood I awept and fung ; 
Warm from the heart th’ unfeeling accents {prung ; 
For Perfidy’s cold touch had chil?d 
Each fofter, gentler motion there, 
And ev’ry painful chafm had fill’d 
With weak mifiruff and fretful care. 


But vain I fought thofe fcenes of blifs, 
Which Fancy’s flatt’ring pencil drew; 

When the delights of fmiling Peace 
Each hour fhould brighten as it flew : 
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Original’. Poetry. 


With Friendfip ev’ry joy had fled, 
With 4er each rapture took its flight ; 
Nor longer charm’d the branching fhade, 
Nor fragrant morn, nor fpangled night. 
In vain for me the fongfter {well’d its throat, 
In vain the buds their moiften’d {weets difclofe ; 
Nor cheer’d their glowing tints, nor /ooth’d the note ; 
Alas! the felfith heart no pleafure knows. 
«¢ Ah, Hope!” figh’d I, “ are thefe thy proffer’d joys? 
«© Are thefe the hours of blifs that fhould be mine? 
«© Few have I known fince loos’d from Friendfhip’s ties.” 
Again my vows I offer’d at her fhrine. 
Sudden, as from Caftalia’s favour’d {pring, 
As fweet, as foft a tone I near, 
As ever floated on mild Ew’xing’s wing, 
Or footh’d pale Echo’s ear. 
Caught by the frain, each tear forgot to flow, 
Each bitter rifing murmur ftraight repreft ; 
When, with enchanting air and placid brow, 
The lovely fair Califa ftood confeft. 
In feelings loft, tumultuoufly fweet, 
Exultingly I own’d her gentle fway, 
And bleft the Jeart, whofe fympathetic beat 
Hail’d the young dawn of Friend/bip’s rifing day. 


ELLA. 











APOSTROPHE ¢o SENSIBILITY. 


ARENT of the keeneft woe, 
Source of each extatic blifs, 
From whofe mingled fountain flow 
Streams of joy and bitternefs ; 
What tho’ you prompt the painful figh, 
And chace foft flumbers from th’ expeéting eye ; 
What tho’ thy lovely form appears 
Bedew’d with fympathetic tears ; 
Yet thou haft charms (co thofe alone 
Who feel thy heav’nly influence known) 
Which amply recompence each anxious hour, 
And bribe the melting heart to blefs thy pow’r.— 


Come then with all thy trembling train, 
And in my breatt forever reign ; 
There ere& thy foft’ning throne, 
Diffolve my foul in tranfports all thine own— 
Grant that thefe eyes may ne’er remain 
Unmoiften’d at the tale of woe; 
Nor e’er this heart refufe to fhare 
In pleafures by another known. 
For tho’ thou plant’{t the path of life with thorns, 
Thou ftrew’ft each flow’ret which that path adorns. 


CALISTA. 


Extraé: 
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Extraéts from a Colledtion of Manufcript Poems—Communicated by RENRAWs 


Th ORIGIN of MAN. 


O know the origin from whence you came, 

And the frail fafhion of this human frame, 
Paufe o’er thofe monuments with penfive eye, 
Where purpled tyrants, proud oppreffors lie: 
All who could boaft, wealth, wifdom, beauty, birth, 
Here mect and mingle with one common earth : 
Yer thefe no bright accomplifhments could fave 
From Fate’s dread fentence to the gloomy grave. 
There, while you read the frailty of your frame, 
Learn from what vile original you came. 


The Poor foall not be opprefed. 


WHO dares with wrongs the needy to purfue, 

Is bafe, nor bafe alone, but wicked too: 

What thoughtlefs pride, to fpurn that humble ftate, — 
Which chance may make his own unpitied fate: 
Tho’ now he boafts his heaps of golden ftore, 
Soon may thofe fail, and he be rich no more: 
The ftreams of Fortune, never at a ftay, 

Oft change their courfe, and quickly glide away. 


| erent Le a —— — 
REFLECTIONS ix 24 BURIAL GROUND. 


O range with heedlefs ftep the brink along, 
And {catter thought with Folly’s trifling fong ; 
T’ embrace the fhade of ev’ry fenfual joy, 
Ye fons of earth, your taftelefs hours employ : 
But, be it mine, with melancholy tread, 
To vifit oft the manfions of the dead— 
To feek the cottage where the widow moans, 
And feeds her griefs with orphans’ piercing groans— 
To guide my fteps unto the lone retreat 
Of woe, and pining want the difmal feat— 
Or draw the curtain where pale Sicknefs reigns, 
And Death all ghaitly comes with racking pains. 
Thus, from experience, may I Jearn to know 
The real value of all things below ; 
And while diftrefs in various fhapes I fee, 
To drop a tear at human mifery. 


No more I’ll ramble thro’ the verdant vales, 

No more I'll breathe the balmy weftern gales : 
No more I’ll range the once enchanting bow’r, 
Nor ftroll with Laura at the ev’ning hour ; 

But where yon wall, with ivy cover’d round, 
Enclofes fad the lonefome burial ground, 
Where weeping willows caft a difmal thade, 
And mourn in filence for their neighb’ring dead, 


There, 
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56 Original Poetry. 


There, let me walk in melancholy guife, 
There, teach my foul ’ expand her wings, and rife 
Triumphant o’er the grave, and live above the tkies! 


Where now the pomp, the pleafere, nonfenfe all, 
The pageant glories of this rolling ball? 
Thanks, O ye dead! your fage advice I prize ; 
From you I learn all thefe are fpecious lies. 
Beneath the fun, there’s nothing worth my love, 
Save Virtue fair, whofe vot’ry may I prove f 


In gloomy fhades you’ve made your peaceful bed, 
The place where fhordy I muft lay my head. 

In that dread moment, when the pulfe of joy 

Shall ceafe to beat, and ev’ry fin annoy, « 

When Pleafure’s fun, which once illum’d my days, 
No more fhall fhed his mild and genial rays, 

And ev'ry objeét that could once delight, 

Is ravifh’d fudden from my longing fight, 

O! then in Curist may I refign my breath, 

And tranquil fall beneath the ftroke of death. 


Some future day, perhaps, a mourning friend, 

Sick of the world, his feet may hither bend, 

And while beneath the clods 1 mouldering lie, 

May read my name, and heave one tender figh:— 
Here lies the fwain, whole bofom was fincere, 

And. who to forrow always lent a tear, 


Has Death then conguer’d and confin’d the Man 
To this fmall tenement, in length a fpan? 

Quite the reverfe—Death burft the clay barrier, 
And gave the prifoner to mount in air, 

Sublime and pure, from noxious vzpours free— 
There dwells the foul in confcious liberty. 
Thence to affume this difunited frame, 

She'll quickly dart, like lightning’s inftant flame, 
When the archangel’s trump fhall rend the ty, 
And wake the dead—now never more to die? 
Why then with forrow fhould my eyes o’erflow ? 
Why longer fhould I mourn for human woe? 
Grief! rife no more ; but henceforth drowned be 
In the firm hope of immortality. 

Immortal ! I'll refign this feeble frame, 

With rapture, to the earth from whence it came : 
Yes, Death! when thou, commiflion’d from above, 
Shall, to fulfil the bleft decree of love, 

Unlock my prifon doors,yand fet me free 

To range at large thro’ vaft Eternity— 

Swiftly I'll take my flight, and, free from woes, 
Leave this worn body to a foft repofe. 


BELMONT. 


Jan. 21, 1792. 
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Fhe SEASONS Moratizep. 


Enoxp the changes of the fkies, 

And fee the circling feafons rife ; 
Hence let the moral truth refin’d 
Improve the beauty of the mind. 


Winter late with dreary reign 
Rul’d the wide unjoyous plain ; 
Gloomy ftorms, with folemn roar, 
Shook the hoarfe refounding fhore. 


Sorrow caft her fadnefs round, 
Life and joy forfook the ground ; 
‘Death, with wild imperious fway, 

Bade th’ expiring world decay. 


Now caft around thy raptur’d eyes, 
And iee the beauteous {pring arife ; 
See flowers inveft the hills again, 
And ftreams remurmur o’er the plain. 


Hark! hark! the joy infpiring grove 
Echoes to the voice of love ; 
Balmy gales the found prolong, 
Wafting round the woodland fong. 


By ‘Dr. Dwicurt. 


Such the fcenes our life difplays ; 
Swiftly fleet our rapid days ; 

The hour that rolls forever on 

Tells us our years mutt foon be gone. 


Sullen death with mournful gloom 
Sweeps us downwards to the tomb; 
Life and health and joy decay, 
Nature finks and dies away. 


Bat the foul in gayeft bloom 
Difdains the bondage of the tomb, 
Afcends above the clouds of even, 
And raptur’d hails her native heaven. 


Youth and peace and beauty there 
Forever dance around the year ; 
An endlefs joy invefts the pole, 
And {treams of ceafelefs pleafure roll. 


Light and joy and grace divine 
With bright and lafting glory thine; 
Jehovah’s {miles, with heav’nly ray, 
Diffufe a clear unbounded day. 
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ODE tw SIMPLICITY. Addrefid to Mrs. Weis. 


Come, ye fragrant gales that 
{weep 
The furface of the Summer deep, 
Nor yet refufe to waft my lay, 
And with it fan the breait of May; 
For humble though it be, 
It hails benign Simplicity. 


Why do we haunt theMountain’s fide, 
Ere yet the curling vapours glide? 
Why mark the op’ ming buds of Spring, 
Or trace the fhrill Lark’s quiv’ring 
wing? 
It is, that then we fee 
Meek Nature’s faweet Simplicity. 
The lengthen’d fhades that Evening 
draws, 
Of calm repofe the gen’ral paufe, 
The Stream that winds yon meads 
along, 


The Nightingale’s tranfcendent fong, 
Vou. III. No. t. 


Borrow each charm from thee, 
O foft-ey'd Nymph, Simplicity ! 


Then to thy brow, lov’d Weuts, is 
due, 
A lafting wreath, of various hue, 
Hung with each perfum’d flow’r that 
blows, 
But chief, the Coau/lip and the Rofe: 
For furely thou art fhe! 
THyseLr—benign Simplicity ! 


And when thyMimicPow’ssare fhewn 
Each other’s talents are thy own, 
Appropriate to thyfelf we find, 
The thrilling voice the wounded mind ; 
The ftarting tear we fee 
In Nature’s pure Simplicity. 
Haft thou beheld the infant Moon 
High to her couch, ere Night’s full 


noon ? 
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58 Seleéed Poetry. 
Then haft thou heard the Lover-train To bid the ftreamy lightnings fp 


In tones of fad regret complain ; 
So abfent, all agree, 
To mourn for loft Simplicity. 


So when upon thy well-wrought fcene 
The curtain drops its clofing green, 
We grieve the mirthful hour is palt, 
And murmur that it fled fo faft ; 
We with again to fee 
The Beauties of Simplicity. 


And Lovelinefs delights to dwell 
Upon thy bofom’s fnowy f{well, 


In Liquid peril from thine eye ; 
And to each heart decree 
The Triumph of Simplicity. 


Ah! while I vent’rous pour the verfe, 

Unfit thy praifes to rehearfe ; 

Yet may’ft thou kindly deign to hear, 

For O, the Tribete is fincere! 
The homage paid by me, 


In genuine TRuTH’s Simplicity, | 


DELLA CRUSCA, 
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A BALLAD. From PinxertTon’s COLLECTION. 


WISH I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me fhe cries 
To bear her company. 
O would that in her darkfome bed 
My weary frame to reft were laid, 
From love and anguifh free! 


I hear, I hear the welcome found 
Break flowly from the trembling 
mound 
That ever calls on me: 
Oh blefied virgin! could my power 
Vie with my with, this very hour 
I'd fleep death’s fleep with thee. 


A lover’s figh, a lover’s tear 

Attended on thy timelefs bier: 
What more can fate require? 

I hear, I hear the welcome found— 

Yes, I wi!l feek the facred ground, 
And on thy grave expire. 


The worm now taftes that rofy mouth 
Where glow’d, fhort time, the {miles 
of youth ; 


And in my heart’s dear home, _ 


Her {nowy bofom loves to lie.— 
I hear, I hear the welcome cry! 
I come, my love! I come. 


O life begone! thy irkfome fcene 

Can bring no comfort to my pain: 
Thy: fcenes my pain recall! 

My joy is grief, my life is dead, 


| 
| 
i 


Since fhe for whom I liv’d is feds | 


My love, my hope, my all. 


Take, take me to thy lovely fide, 
Of my loft youth thou only bride! 
O take me to thy tomb! 

I hear, I hear the welcome found~ 
Yes, life can fly at forrow’s wound, 
I come, I come, I come. 





SONNET. By Mrs. CHartotre Smitu. 
HE, garlands fade, that Spring fo lately wove, 
Each fimple flower, which fhe had nurs’d in dew, 

Anemonies that {pangled every grove, 

The primrofe wan, and hare-bell, mildly blew. 
No more fhall violets linger in the dell, 

Or purple orchis variegate the plain, 
’Till fpring again fhall call forth every bell, 

And dre{s with numid hands her wreaths again. 
Ah! poor Humanity! fo frail, fo fair, 

Are the fond vifions of thy early day, 
Till tyrant paffion, and corrofive care, 

Bid all thy tairy colours fade away ! 
Another May new buds and flowers hall bring ; 
Ah! why has happinefs—no fecond fpring ? 


Months | 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 





LONDON, November 16. 


Human fkeleton, fuppofed to 
be that of Walter Robinfon, 
Elg; who was miffed about 52 years 
fince, was found a few days ago by 
{ome workmen draining a pond near 
Hinton Abbey. It was in a fitting 
pofture, and the head appeared but 
a few inches above the mud. He had 
been drinking at a public-houfe, and 
was at that time fuppofed to have 
been murdered on his way home. 
His name is in the lift of Unclaimed 
Dividends for 1000). 

TheAmerican funds are now much 
fought after, and have rifen within 
the two laft months from gz to 120 
percent. The Dutch have fold out 
very large fums from our funds, to 
purchafe thofe of America. 


Extra of a letter from the Swedifb 
Conful at Leghorn, to the Sewedifh 
Conful-General in London. 

‘ Leghorn, OG. 28. 

‘ The Swedifh conful, Mr. Bran- 
dell, is juit arrived here with his fa- 
mily from Algiers, in confequence of 
an unexpected declaration of war on 
the 15th init. by the new Dey, againft. 
the Swedifh flag. He has allowed the 
Swedith fhips forty days; after which 
if captured they will be declared 
lawful prizes.’ 


Copies of letters from Lord Gower to 
M. Montmorin, and rom Lord Ef- 
fingham to the French Adminifira- 
tion, read in the National Affembl; 
of France on Saturday fe'nnight. 

Letter from Lord Goawer. 
‘I think it my duty to fend youa 
letter of Lord Effingham’s, Governor 

of Jamaica, dated the 7th of Sept. I 


ought alfo to announce to you, that 
the King, my matter, has very readily 
approved the conduét of this Gover- 
nor, in fending all the affiftance in 
his power for fupporting the govern- 
ment of St. Domingo.’ 

Letter from Lord Efingham. 

‘I lament the being obliged to fend 
you fome afflicting intelligence con- 
cerning the fituation of our neigh- 
bours at St. Domingo. The Gover- 
nor and the Colonial Affembly have 
fent to me to require affiftance againft 
a dreadful infurreCtion of the negroes, 
who have burned and laid waite the 
habitations within fifty miles of the 
Cape. 

‘ The people of colour*have for- 
gotten all their difagreement with the 
negroes, and have joined them: fig- 
teen thoufand of the latter, with thirty 
thoufand negroes who remain faith- 
ful, are furrounded and in danger of 
dying of hunger. I have fent them 
500 mufkets and 1500 lbs. of lead, 
and have given permiflion to buy 
provifions in this ifland.’ 

While the Aflembly were debating 
how to return fuch an acknowledge- 
ment as was fuitable to their dignity, 
one of them faid, * You deliberate 
longer concerning the return of 
thanks, than the Englifh did on ren- 
dering you their f{ervices.’ 

The Royal Academy of Berlin held 
their anniverfary meeting on the 6th 
ult. the King’s birth-day, when M. 
de Hertfherg notified, that, amongtt 
feveral others, the King of Poland 
had been eleéted a member of that 


academy. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





WINCHESTER, December 24. 
E are happy in having it in 
our power to announce, that 
Piomingo, or the Mountain Leader, 
is fafe 3 he was detached, as formerly 
mentioned, with 21 warriors, anda 
few foldiers, to reconnoitre the Mia- 
mi villages, and returned to Fort 
Jefferion two days after the a¢tion 
between our army and the favages. 
On his way to the fort he difcovered 
that our army had been defeated, but 
faw none of the enemy, fave one, 
who milftaking Piomingo’s party for 
fome of his own comrades made up 
to them: he perceived his mittake, 
but too Jate to retreat ; he was ac- 
cofted by Piomingo with “ Rafcal 
you have been killing white men.” 
He endeavoured to exculpate himfelf, 
but Piomingo ordered two of his 
warriors to expand his arms, and a 
third (an old man, ¢ for,’ fays Pio- 
ming», § none of my young men fhal 
difgrace themfelves fo much as to kill 
a writch like thee’) to fhoot him 
through the heart, which was ac- 
cordingly executed. They afterwards 
took off his f{calp. 

Philadelphia, Fan. 2. On Friday 
morning was prefented to the Prefi- 
dent of the United States, a Box, ele- 
gantly mounted with filver, and made 
of the celebrated Oak Tree that fhel- 
tered the Wa/bington of Scotland, the 
brave and patriotic Sir William Wal- 
lace, after his defeat at the battle of 
Falkirk, in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, by Edward the rit. 
This magnificent and truly charac- 
teriftical prefent is from the Earl of 
Buchan, by the handsof Mr. Archi- 
bald Robertfon, a Scots gentleman, 
and portrait painter, who arrived in 
America fome months ago. The 
box was prefented to Lord Buchan 
by the goldfmith’s company at Edin- 
burgh; from whom his Lordhhip re- 
queited, and obtained leave to make 


it over to a man whom he deemed 
more deferving of it than himéfelf, 
and the only man in the world to 
whom he thought itjuftly due. We 
hear further, that Lord Buchan has, 
by letter, requeited of the Prefident, 
that, on the event of his deceafe, he 
will confign the box to that man in 
this country who fhall appear, in his 
judgment, to merit it beft upon the 
{ame confiderations that induced him 
to fend it to the prefent pofleffor. 

The in(cription upon a filver plate, 
on the infide of the lid, is as follows: 
—Prefented by the Gold/miths of Edin- 
burgh, to David Stuart Erjkine, Earl 
of Buchan, with the freedom of their 
corporation, by their deacon A, 
D. 1782. 

n.6. By areturn made on the 
2d inft. to the Governor of this ftate, 
from Mr. James Read, infpector of 
flour for the port of Philadelphia, 
the quantity of flour fhipped there. 
from during the year 1791, amounts 
to 315,785 barrelsof flour, and 5793 
of midlings. 

The following refolution was yel- 
terday adopted in the houfe of repre- 
fentatives of this commonwealth, and 
fent to the fenate for their concurrence. 

That in commemoration of the 
important and meritorious fervices 
rendered to his country by George 
Wathington, whofe charaéter and 
conduét have triumphed in propor- 
tion to the difficulties they have en- 
countered, and have attraéted the 
admiration and re{pect of all nations 
where valour and virtue are held in 
eftimation, there be procured at the 
public’s expence a full length por 
trait painting and marble butt, ex 
preflive of his perfon, and as far a 





poffible charaéteriftic of his talents. 
Refolved, That the faid painting 
and buft be depofited! wherever the 

legiflature fhall deem expedient. 
New- 
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New-York, Fan. 5. This day his 
Excellency the Gover##6r opened the 
feflion of the legiflature of this ftate 
with the following fpeech :—_ 
Gentlemen of the Senate and Afimbly, 

ALTHOUGH it gives me the 
highett pleafure to inform you that 
the fame tranquility and good order, 
which under the bleffings of heaven 
have fo eminently diltinguifhed this 
ftatc, generally prevail; yet I fin- 
cerely lament the neceffity of mca- 
tioning, that a daring outrage has 
lately been committed againit the 
laws and authority of government, 
in the murder of the fheriff of Colum- 


bia county, by a number of armed . 


men in difguife. ‘The documents 
which will be prefented to you, will 
furnifh every neceflary information. 
I forbear, therefore, to enter into a 
detail of the circumftances which at- 
tend that unhappy affair. It is my 
duty, however, to exprefs on this oc- 
cafion, the high fenfe I entertain of 
the judicious and fpirited exertions 
of the magiftrates of that county and 
other friends to good government, in 
the apprehenfion of the offenders, and 
to acknowledge the friendly and ef- 
ficient co-operation of the executives 
of our fifter itates. This unfortunate 
occurrence, has neceffarily obliged 
me to fanétion meafures, which have 
occafioned fome extraordinary ex- 
pence, and which will require legif- 
lative provifion. 

Complaints having been made to 
me in the recefs, by the Oneida and 

ayuga nations, of intrufions made 
upon the lands referved by treaty for 
their ufe ; juftice and good faith re- 
quired that I fhould exert the powers 
velted in me by law, for the removal 
of the intruders, and this has accord- 
Ingly been effeéted, tothe fatisfaction 
of the Indians, in the manner men- 
tioned in the letters from the fheriff 
of Herkemer county, which you will 
find among the papers delivered for 
your information. It is worthy at 
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the fame time, of the confideration 
of the legiflature, whether it would 
not be more compatible with the 
mild f{pirit of our government, to 
commit this bufinefs in future to the 
ordinary magiftrates, which in the 
prefent condition of that part of the 
country, it is conceived may be done 
with fafety. 

The itatements exhibited at the 
laft teflion, difclofed the eligible con- 
dition of our finances; and froma 
report of the commiffioners of the 
land-office, made in puriuance of the 
act for the fale and difpofition of the 
wafte and unappropriated lands, it 
appears that our treafury will receive 
an augmentation fufficient, under 
prudent management, to produce an 
annual revenue exceeding the ordi-+ 
nary expences of our government-—— 
As part of this money is already re- 
ceived, and a great proportion of the 
refidue will be paid before the next 
annual meeting of the legiflature, it 
will require your wife confideration, 
to difpofe of it in fuch a manner as 
to render it productive, connecting 
at the fame time the intereit of the 
citizen, with the profperity of the 
public. I would only remark, that 
by giving this capital an extenfive 
circulation, the necefiities of indivi- 
duals may be fupplied, the fettlement 
of the country advanced, and the 
interelt of agriculture and commerce 
promoted. 

The legiflature, at their laft meet- 
ing, impreffed with the importance 
of improving the means of commu- 
nication, not only to the agriculture 
and commerce of the flate, but even 
to the influence of the laws, direéted 
the commiflioners of the land-office 
to caufe the ground between the 
Mchawk River and the Wood Creek 
in the county of Herkemer, and 
alfo between Hudion River and the 
Wood Creek in the county of Wafh- 
ington, to be explored and furveyed, 
and eftimates to be formed of the 
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52 LOND “y 
expence of joining thofe waters by 
canals :—I now dubmit to you their 
report, which afcertains the practi- 
cability of effecting this object at a 
very moderate expence ; and I truft 
that a meafure fo intereiting to the 
community will continue to com- 
mand the attention due to its import. 
ance, and efpecially as the refour- 
ces of the ftate will prove adequate 
to thefe and other ufeful improve- 
ments without the aid of taxes. 

As the diffufion of knowledge is 
effential to the promotion of virtue 
and the prefervation of liberty, the 
floursfhing condition of our femina- 
ries of learning muft prove highly fa- 
tisfactory, and they will, [ am per- 
fuaded, be among the firft objects of 
your care and patronage, and receive 
trom time to time fuch farther aid 
and encouragement as may be necet- 
fary for their increafing profperity. 

GEORGE CLINTON. 

anuary §, 1792. 

Jan.9. This morning between 4 
and ¢ o’clock, an alarming fire broke 
out in Front-ftreet, near the Fly- 
market, which in two hours entirely 
confumed feven houfes, and damaged 
a number of others. 

Jan. 16. On Saturday Jaft was 
prefented to the Secretary of State, 
the model of a machine, the inven- 
tion of Mr. Obadiah Herbert, of 
Mount-Pleafant, in Monmouth coun- 
ty, New-Jerfey. Mr. Herbert, we 
hear, has petitioned for a patent for 
hisiavention, which isa wheel, that 
{pins, twifts and reels, by the fingle 
operation of one perfon. ‘The ad- 
vantages of fuch a machine are evi- 
dent; and what adds confiderably to 
its value, is, that it can be afforded 
at a trifling advance upon the price 
of the common {pinning wheels. 

Mr. Peter Zacharie, of Baltimore, 
has invented a machine, patented by 
Congrefs, by which a fingle man, by 
walking ina hollow wheel, will raile 
a {poonful, containing a ton of mud, 
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whilft another fpoon, by the fame o. 


peration, goes down to take in a like 
quantity. 

He has alfo invented an eafy me. 
thod of difcharging mud from a fcow, 
on a wharf or other place, by means 
of a {mall addition to the common 
conftruction of that fpecies of veffel, 
and by which a fingle man will empty 
it in one minute. 

On the roth inft. the Agricultural 
Society of New-York met in the 
Affembly Chamber, where, in the 
prefence of a numerous and refpett- 
able audience, an oration was deli. 
vered by Samuel L. Mitchell, Efq. 

Albany, Jan. 12. The Prefby- 
tery of Albany ordained, at Eaft. 
Ballfion, on Tuefday laft, Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Ripley, to the gofpel minif- 
try, and enftalled him paftor of the 
Prefbyterian church in that place. 
The Rev. John Warford, of Salem, 
preached the ordination fermon, from 
1 Tim. vi. zo: the Rev. William 
Schenck, of Ballflon, prefided inthe 
ordination: the Rev. John M‘Do- 
nald, of Albany, delivered a pafto- 
ral charge to the newly ordained mi- 
nifter; and the Rev. Simon Hofack, 
of Johnitown, gave an exhortation 
to the congregation. 

The Reverend Eliphalet Ball, the 
founder of this fetrlement, and from 
whom it receives the name, was pre- 
fentand feemed to witnefs the pleafing 
tranfactions with peculiar fatisfaction. 
About twenty-five years ago, witha 
fingle companion, he vifited this {pot, 
and was the firft who lifted the plan- 
ter’s axe in this flourifhing fettlement, 
at that time a cottagelefs and pathlels 
wildernefs. With the {welling tear 
of gratitude in his eye, he now ftood 
with hischildren and grand-children, 
furrounded by feveral hundreds, and 
beheld one minifter of Ballfton en- 
gaged in fetting another apart to the 
miniitry for a different part of the 
fame town. “I have feen,” cried 


the venerable patriarch, “ the pro- 
a fo 
mut 
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mife fulfilled. The wildernefs truly 
bloffoms as the rofe.” 

We learn that the inhabitants of 
Vermont have it in contemplation 
to erect an univerfity ‘in Burlington, 
and that the new academy at Willi- 
amftown is to be converted into a 
college, and that Mr. Fitch, late a 
tutor in Yale college,is appointed Pre- 
fident of the fame—Thus the rays of 
literatureare infenfibly {preading their 
beams around us in every quarter. 

The Corporation of this city yef- 
terday refolved to convey to truitees, 
hereafter to be appointed, a part ot 
the public fquare in this city, for the 
purpofe of erecting a College thereon, 
&c. Anda fubf{cription is now open- 
ed to receive donations for carrying 
into immediate effect this laudable 
and patriotic refolution. 

—APPOINTMENTS.— 

The Prefident of the United States 
has appointed Richard Peters diltri&t 
Judge of the diftri&t of Pennfylvania, 
vice William Lewis, refigned. Alfo, 
Lemuel Reddick furveyor of the port 
of Suffolk, in Virginia, vice Benja- 
min Bartlett, refigned. 

From Foreign Courts. 

Pierre Francois Barbe de Marbois, 
Vice-Conful from his Moft Chriftian 
Majefty within the ftates of Con- 
necticut, New-York and New-Jer- 
fey, to refide in New-York. 

Charles Gottfreid Palefke, Conful- 
General from the King of Pruffia to 
the United States of America. 

—MARRIAGES.—= 

In New-York.—In the capital,Mr. 
John Douglas, ta Mifs Sarah Cannon. 
—Charles Sharp, Efq; to Mifs Grace 
Roberts. 

At Kingfton, Mr. John Wynkoop, 
to Mifs Margaret Janfen, after a court- 
fhip of 45 years. They are both be- 
tween 60 and 70 years of age. 

At Scheneétady, Mr. John Van 
Eps, to Mrs. Egan. 

At Caughnawaga, Andrew Wem- 
ple, Eiq; attorney at law, to Mifs Ra- 
shel Fonda,daughter of the late Judge 
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Fonda.—Mr. Egbert Van Schaack, 
merchant, to Mifs Maria Winne. 

On Long-Ifland. At Huntington, 
Mr. Robert Rogers, to Mifs Elizabeth 
Bryant. —Mr.Elkanah Bunce, toMifs 
Lavinia Jarvis. —Mr. Nathaniel Scid- 
more, to Mifs Efther Sopers.—Mr. 
David Bryant, to Mifs Ruth Bryant. 
—Captain Oliver Ketchum, to Mifs 
Elizabeth Scidmore.~-——At Smith-, 
Town, Mr. John Akerly, to Mifs 
Deborah Smith. AtJamaica,Mr. 
Peter Rapalje, to Mifs Bridget Dit. 
mas. At Newtown, Mr. Peter P. 
Vandervoort, to Mifs Ann Boroughs. 
—Mr. David Titus, to Mrs. Wilfon. 
—Mr.T Smith, to Mifs P.Scidmore. 

In New-Ferfey.—At Springfield, 
Mr. William Steele, of New-York, to 
Mifs Dayton, daughter of the late 
Dr. Dayton, of that place. 

In Conne@icut.—At Danbury,Mr. 
Edward Ely, Printer, to Mifs Ra- 
chel Peck. 

In Maffachufetts.—In the capital, 
Mr. Ebenezer T. Andrews, Printer, 
to Mifs Weld. 

At Charleftown, Warham Parks, 
Efgq; of Weftfield, to Mifs Gorham, 
daughter of Nathaniel Gorham, Efq. 

—DEATHS.— 

In New-York.—In the capital,Mrs. 
Lott.—T. Nicholfon, Efg; Clerk of 
the county of Tioga.—Towniend 
White, Eig; aged 88.—Mrs. Mary 
Ath, wife of Mr.W.Ath, aged 37.— 
Mrs. Ball. —Mr. John Ledyard, eldeft 
fon of the late Col. Ledyard, of Gro- 
ton, in his 19th year.—Mr.Collete. 

At Albany, Mrs. Elfie Ten Eyck, 
in her 63d year. 

At Kingftoa, Mr. Jorek Beekman. 

In Montgomery County, the Hon. 
Peter Schuyler, member of the Senate 
of this ftate, and one of the Council 
of Appointment, aged 43 years. 

At Kinderhook, Mrs. Sarah Hoge- 
boom, widow of the late murdered 
Sherif Hogeboom. 

At Huntington, in an advanced 
age, Col. Jofeph Woolter, an elder 


brother of the late Gen. idan 
R 











64 
In Maryland.—-At Annapolis, Ro- 
bert Coucien, Efq; a native of Scot- 
land, and for many years a u/eful in- 
habitant of that place. 
— FOREIGN DEATHS.— 

In Turkey in Europe.—At Galeez, 
Prince Charles Freaerick Henry, of 
Wartemburg Stuigard, brother to the 
Grand Dutchefs of Ruffia, aged 21. 

In Englasd—In the capital, the 
renowned Lieut. Gen. John M:Ken- 
zie, in his 8oth year.—In Wales, Sir 
Herbert Mackworth, Bart.—At Bath, 
Bamber Gafcoyne, Efg; Receiver- 
General of his M-jeity’s cultoms. 


Deaths.—— Meteorological Obfervations. 


In Scotland, by his horfe rearing 
and falling upon him, Lord Haddo, 
only fon of the Earl of Aberdeen, 


On his journey to Italy, the Right 
Hon. Lord Craven. 

At Nagpout, Mr. George Forfter, 
famous for travelling by land from 
Calcutta to London. It may prove 
fome confolation to the literary world 
that he had previoufly arranged and 
completed his journey from Kafha- 
nire to England, through Afghaniftan 
and Perfia, and into Cafha, by the 
Cafpian fea, 











~ METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for December, 1791. 


sEZTCES of Heat by Prevailing Winds. 
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, Duii, auil, gale with rain. 
N.W. 


N.W. 


FirftQ.|Clear, clear, clear. 
Do. do. do. 
Clear, cloudy, cloudy. 
‘|Cloudy, cloudy, {now. 
Clear, cloudy, clear. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
Do. do. do. 
Clear, cloudy, cloudy. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
Clear, clear, dull. 
Rain, fleet, fleet. 
Snow, cloudy, clear. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
Cloudy, cloudy, clear. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
Clear, clear, dull. 
Rain, dull, rain. 
Cloudy, dull, dull. 
Dui!, dull, clear. 
Clear, cloudy, dull. 
Cloudy, clear, clear. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
Shae Wee 
Cloudy, cloudy, cloudy. 
Clear, clear, clear. 
Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do. . do. 
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